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There existed in the Renaissance an elaborate, detailed, and all- 
embracing system of science and philosophy. It was formed by 
the reticulation of many metaphysical postulates, and gathered 
into its meshes not only carefully tested moral and aesthetic 
: principles, but practically all of the phenomena of objective 
nature which had been observed or attended to. It is to be found 

completely rounded out, with all objections answered, in the 

Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, where it is perfectly 

theologized. In other places the system, or a congruent system, 

is given other applications, for it ran through every art and 

science. There are encyclopedias and numerous works (many 
f alas! not republished) on metaphysics, logic, psychology, rhetoric, 
natural history, medicine, astrology, physiognomy, polities, prac- 
tical theology, and other special subjects which carry into detail 
the completeness of the mediaeval order. These ordinary works 
used by the ordinary educated man are what we need in order to 
understand the current thought of the Renaissance. 

The mediaeval scientific and philosophic system did not, gen- 
erally speaking, break down until the seventeenth century. The 
newer ideas did not modify popular thinking until then, and 
literature did not concern itself with the new system until the 
new system had made its way into the schools and the arts. Many 
men must have ceased actively to believe in the mediaeval system 
and ceased to devote their talents to the exploitation of the won- 
ders of the world and the universe as revealed in the older sys- 
tem; but it stood as an accepted background. Men thought in 
terms of it, took it for granted, and felt it as an element in real- 


‘ ization. The extent to which writers such as Shakespeare have 
é employed, except in minor details, the features of the mediaeval 
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system in their thinking, have felt them in their connotations, and 
exploited them in their moral purposes, has not been determined ; 
but there is significance for students of Shakespeare in the fact 
that the Renaissance, with reference to its conception of world 
order, was mainly mediaeval. One would not forget, however, 
that there were in the learned world of the Renaissance, side by 
side with the doctrines of the middle ages, also the teachings of 
antiquity, now several centuries old in Europe, and inconsistent in 
many points with mediaevalism. 

The middle ages and the Renaissance interested themselves in 
the moral and aesthetic relations of life, which are natural lines 
of organization. They were indifferent to science as we under- 
stand it. They were, moreover, indefatigable in their classificatory 
systems, and achieved a perfection which has not been superseded 
in the ages of natural science. Their ethics and their religion are 
still in large measure the only ethics and religion we have. Their 
schemes of moral and, to a less extent, of aesthetic values, still 
obtain and may be said to have suffered neglect by the moderns, 
who have not replaced them. It comes about therefore that, not 
only is renaissance science a more satisfactory instrument than 
we have realized, but renaissance moral philosophy is a greater, 
worthier, and profounder thing than our current speculations on 
such subjects usually are. Shakespeare said great and far-reach- 
ing things about life, though not always the things his erities have 
made him say, and had as his instrument a great ethical system 
of which we have grown unconscious. 

Examples of Shakespeare’s comprehension of renaissance thought 
are numerous, and they surprise us; for they betray, not casual 
dramatic and poetic intuitions, but thoroughgoing and interpreta- 
tive conformity. If we take into consideration the unshaken 
validity, one may say, the actual superiority, of renaissance 
thought in a vast realm in which we still spend most of our in- 
tellectual lives, we shall be the less surprised and the more grati- 
fied at the spectacle of his conformity. Genius did not project 
Shakespeare far ahead of his age. It was Bacon who anticipated 
the thought of future ages, and one cannot say that there was in 
Shakespeare very much of the loose, if not sceptical, way of look- 
ing at the world which characterized Montaigne. Consider, for 
example, the field of ethics, particularly as it manifests itself in 
the play of King Lear. 
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The social and psychological analysis which gave the world the 
doctrine of the four principal virtues we owe to Socrates. It is 
explained in the Memorabilia of Xenophon (ch. ix) and in various 
places in Plato, particularly in the Republic (bk. iv). These 
virtues are wisdom (or prudence), courage (or fortitude), tem- 
perance, and justice. They enter as the chief component into the 
Nicomachean Ethics and there undergo a highly formal analysis 
and classification. They enter also strongly into the Politics and 
into other works of Aristotle, are endorsed in one form or other 
by Stoics and Epicureans, and finally find place, in the Aristo- 
telian form, in the works of Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmen. 
They are the stock in trade of all moral teaching, and are present 
without exception in the ethics of the Renaissance until the ap- 
pearance of scepticism in Hobbes and Descartes. The virtues were 
no longer presented exclusively in the Aristotelian form. Plato’s 
treatment reappears, and there are of course various individual 
adaptations and expansions according to the particular writer; 
but when one thought about virtue, one thought about wisdom, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice. 

Of these virtues the one with which we are now principally con- 
cerned is justice. Even in Plato it is the great social virtue, more 
so perhaps than in Aristotle, who treats it somewhat as if it were 
a scientific principle of balance. In Plato justice is the chief 
virtue of the citizen, and its observance becomes that order in the 
state dwelt upon by Aristotle in the Politics. Among the four 
virtues it contributes most to civic excellence, more than ‘‘agree- 
ment of rulers and subjects, the preservation in the soldiers of the 
opinion which the law ordains about the true nature of danger 
(fortitude), or wisdom and watchfulness of rulers,’’ since it is 
found in children and women, slave and freeman, artisan, ruler, 
and subject. Justice consists in ‘‘each of the three classes doing 
the work of its own class.’’ A man who is trained in the principle 
of justice will not be guilty of ‘‘sacrilege or theft,’’ ‘‘treachery 
either to his friends or his country’’; he will ‘‘not break faith 
where there have been oaths or agreements’’; ‘‘no one will be less 
likely to commit adultery, or to dishonor his father and mother, 
or to fail in his religious duties.’” 

The subject of the virtue of justice intertwines itself rather 
perplexingly with the subject of the law of nature and the law of 


1 Republic, bk. iv, steph. 427, Jowett’s translation. 
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nations, and is in the forefront of the discussion of religious and 
political freedom in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. Hugo Grotius in De Jure Belli et Pacis, following in 
the wake of Gentilis, gives a sketch of the history of the thought 
about the law of nature and comes to his famous, slightly errone- 
ous, conclusion that the law of nature is the same as the law of 
nations.? It will be understood that Hobbes strikes out a new 
line with reference to the natural state of man in the Leviathan, 
which is quite contrary to the age-old conception of nature derived 
from Plato and Aristotle, a conception given enormous currency 
by the famous dictum of the Politics that by nature man is a 
political animal. The effect of this is to include political institu- 
tions within the scope of natural phenomena. Justice within the 
ideal state accordingly becomes the highest manifestation of nature. 
The law of nature in Thomas Aquinas is a positive manifestation 
in the direction of virtue and, as with Plato and Aristotle, arises 
unbidden in the human breast. It will thus be seen that the 
virtue of justice is in the large sense the law of nature, since it 
has the same content and the same utility. The two are constant- 
ly connected in men’s thoughts popularly and philosophically, and 
violations of the law of kind, things that were ‘‘unnatural,’’ had 
about them the maximum degree of heinousness, because such 


2 Prolegomena, and bk. i, ch. 1. There are various histories of the law of 
nature. See, particularly, Ritchie, David G., Natural Rights, London, 1895, 
ch. 2, ‘‘On the History of the Idea of ‘Nature’ in Law and Politics.’’ Be- 
sides Grotius and Gentilis (De Jurc Belli, Hannoviae, 1598) one should con- 
sult Rachel, Samuel, De Jure Naturae et Gentiwm Dissertationes, Kiel, 1676, 
reissued in The Classics of International Law, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1916. Discussion of the law of nature is common to many treatises 
on international law of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cf. Kalten- 
born, Carl von, Die Vorliufer des Hugo Grotius des Jus Naturae et Gentiwm, 
1848. Shakespeare shows knowledge of the association of the law of nature 
and the law of nations. See Hen. V, II, iv, 80; Troi. and Cres. II, ii, 184. 


3 First of all there is in man an inclination to that natural good which he 
shares along with all substances, in as much as every substance seeks the 
preservation of its own being, according to its nature. In virtue of this in- 
clination there belongs to natural law the taking of those means whereby the 
life of man is preserved, and things contrary thereto are kept off. Secondly, 
there is in man an inclination to things more specially belonging to him, in 
virtue of the nature he shares with other animals. In this respect those 
things are said to be of the natural law, which nature has taught to all 
animals, as the intercourse of the sexes, the education of offspring and the 
like. In a third way there is in man an inclination to good, according to 
the rational nature which is proper to him; as man has a natural inclination 
to know the truth about God, and to live in society. In this respect there 
belong to natural law such natural inclinations as to avoid ignorance, to shun 
offending other men, and the like.-—Suwmma, la 2ae, qu. 94, art. 2; Rickaby’s 
Aquinas Ethious, I, 282.—Quoted from Ritchie, loc. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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offenses struck at the foundations of all social and political life.‘ 
Over against this conception of nature as an inward necessity 
tending to perfection of things, is the other conception of nature 
as an unorganized crescive tendency which, when untamed by law, 
produces chaos. It is thus the function of the law of nature and 
the virtue of justice to establish and maintain civilization and its 
institutions. The clearest contemporary statement of this I have 
found is in Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric. I give it in modern spelling: 

The wisdom of princes and the fear of God’s threat, which was uttered by 
his words, forced men by a law both to allow things confirmed by nature 
and to bear with old custom, or else they should not only suffer in body 
temporal punishment, but also lose their souls forever. Nature is a right 
that fantasy hath not framed, but God hath grafted and given man power 
thereunto, whereof these are derived: 

Religion and acknowledging of God. 

Natural love of our children and others. 

Thankfulness unto all men. 

Stoutness both to withstand and to revenge. 

Reverence to superiors. 

Assured and constant truth in things. (Reprint, G. H. Mair, Oxford, 1909, 
p. 32). 

In the Nicomachean Ethics (vi, 7-13) Aristotle places wisdom 
or prudence among the intellectual virtues, but in so doing he 
recognizes the moral function of wisdom. Justice, temperance, 
courage, and the other qualities of moral character come with the 
birth of the individual, but they must be formed by training in 
accordance with right reason. Without this training the natural 
virtues in children, brutes, and the untrained are plainly hurtful. 
He takes the Socratic position that the presence of the single 
virtue of prudence implies the presence of all the moral virtues. 
Aquinas also states that prudence is both an intellectual and a 
moral virtue (Summa, Qu LVIII, art. v r), and that discretion, 
which is derived from prudence, is to be distinguished from for- 
titude, justice, and temperance in that it belongs to reason; where- 
as the other three involve only a certain participation in reason 
by way of the application thereof to passions or acts (Qu LXI, 
art. v r). 

It will therefore be seen why Lear’s folly is made fundamental 
to his tragedy. It is Regan (I, i, 291-310) who remarks that Lear 

4 Hooker in the Treatise of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (bk. I) de- 
rives all law from the eternal law (iii, 1). From this come the law of natural 
agents (iii, 2), the law of angels (iv, 1, 2, 3), and the law of man (v, 1, 2). 
From the law of man, which is a law of progress towards perfection, come 


natural laws (viii, 6-11), human laws (x, 8-14 et passim), and supernatural 
laws (xi-xv passim). 
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‘‘hath ever but slenderly known himself,’’ and Goneril confirms 
the statement by saying that ‘‘the best and soundest of his time 
hath been but rash; then we must look to receive from his age, 
not alone the imperfections of long engraffed condition, but there- 
withal the unruly waywardness that infirm and cholerie years 
bring with them.’’ The Fool exists to call attention to the folly 
of Lear’s choice among his daughters, and Kent describes this 
folly in no uncertain terms. Most interesting of all, Lear not only 
admits his folly but attributes it to the Aristotelian reason of bad 
education® in the passage (IV, vi, 97-107) which begins, ‘‘They 
flattered me like a dog; and told me I had white hairs in my 
beard ere the black ones were there.’’ 

Certain of Lear’s errors fall within the scope of temperance, 
but we shall disregard the special aspects of that virtue. Like- 
wise we shall pass briefly over what Aristotle treats as commuta- 
tive, as opposed to distributive, justice, a subject treated also by 
Aquinas.° Lear does have a contract and agreement with his 
wicked daughters: 

Ourself, by monthly course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all the additions to a king; . . . (I, i, 134-138) 
And this contract is not forgotten. The very shock and horror 
which he feels at the lack of the respect which is due to a king: 
the coldness of his daughters, the impertinence of their servants, 
the mistreatment of his messenger, and the bitter bargaining he 
enters into over the diminution of his train (II, iv), all show the 
legalistic aspect of the plot. Lear’s ravings are full of talk about 
the courts of law (eg., III, vi, 22-82), and the aspect which his 
madness gives us of a topsy-turvy world is a picture of corruption 
in the social state (IV, vi, 109-177). Not the least interesting 
illustration of this idea of measured return for consideration is 
Lear’s inability to understand how Cordelia, whom he has wronged, 
could yet pay him her debt of filial duty, when the other sisters, 
whom he has benefitted, renounced both contracts (IV, vii, 73-75). 


5 The courtier had the function of the training, or at least the shaping by 
influence, of the king. If he was evil he might corrupt the sovereign. This 
is well within the scope of the virtue of justice, and no evil person is more 
clearly denounced than the flattering courtier, as, for example, in the conflict 
between Kent and Oswald (II, ii). 


6 Nicomachean Ethics, V, i, 9; ii-iii, Swmma, Qu LXI-LXIII. 
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But Lear comes in his sufferings to see, not only the commutative 
aspects of justice, but also the aspect of distribution: 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. (III, iii, 28-36)7 


When we apply the six sub-divisions of justice as given by Wil- 
son to King Lear, what do we find? Not only are they presented 
in observance or violation in the play, but they are usually ex- 
pressly marked as such. It is a world which suffers wreck through 
the violation of these virtues and is saved through their observ- 
ance. It is not necessary to go to Wilson, for the play itself fur- 
nishes us with a number of somewhat formal enumerations. Glou- 
cester describes the downfall of natural virtues: 


These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us: though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged 
by the sequent effects: love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in 
cities, mutinies; in countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and the bond 
cracked ‘twixt son and father: this villain of mine comes under the pre- 
diction; there’s son against father; the king falls from the bias of nature; 
there’s father against child. We have seen the best of our time: machina- 
tions, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us disquietly to 
our graves. ... And the noble and true-hearted Kent banished! his offense, 
honesty! ’Tis strange. (I, ii, 112-127). 

Edmund echoes this even more pungently, though merely for 
effect : 

I promise you, the effects he writes of succeed unhappily; as of unnatural- 
ness between the child and the parent; death, dearth, dissolution of ancient 
amities; divisions in state; menaces and maledictions against king and 
nobles; needless diffidences, banishment of friends, dissipation of cohorts 
[dissention of consorts?], nuptual breaches, and I know not what. 

(I, ii, 156-163) 
Lear says to Regan, contrasting her to Goneril : 


Thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, the bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude; ... (II, iv, 180-184) 
Gloucester adds the idea of hospitality. ‘‘You are my guests,’’ 
he cries, and 


‘ 7 Note Gloucester’s use of the term ‘‘distribution’’ in his prayer (IV, i, 
9-74): 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. 
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I am your host: 
With robbers’ hands my hospitable favors 
You should not ruffle thus. (III, vii, 39-42, 31) 

These enumerated obligations belong to the one class of natural 
virtues, and one can rehearse the points in the play of King Lear 
which turn upon the natural law. Not only do religion and the 
acknowledging of God appear in the piety of Lear and the good 
characters, but the cynical rejection of the supernatural by Ed- 
mund must be set down to infidelity. He declares himself a child 
of nature, and nature to him means the untamed power in the 
universe which needs to be regulated by God’s law or man’s law. 
Nature with him stands over against ‘‘the plague of custom,’’ and 
he prays 


Now, gods, stand up for bastards! 


Later he denies the influence of the heavens, which must be meant 
to indicate his denial of religion: 

This’ is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are sick in for- 
tune,—often the surfeit of our own behavior,—we make guilty of our dis- 
asters the sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we were villains by necessity; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical 
predominance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of 
planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on: an 
admirable evasion of whore-master man, to lay his goatish disposition to the 
charge of a star! ... Tut, I should have been that I am, had the maiden- 
liest star in the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. (I, ii, 128-144). 
The case is not made better when, later on, he pretends to be re- 
ligious (I, ii, 156-163). When he does his final tardy act of good- 
ness, he states that it is in despite of his own nature (V, iii, 243). 
His nature would seem to be covered by what Hooker says (I, x, 
13) of those secondary laws based on depraved nature which 
operate when the iniquity of man cannot be restrained within any 
tolerable limits. 

Aquinas (Summa, Qu XCIII) makes eternal law the type of 
divine wisdom directing all actions and movements; knowledge of 
eternal law is imprinted on us; every law is derived from eternal 
law; necessary and eternal things are subject to eternal law; 
natural contingents are subject to eternal law, since (Prov. viii, 
29) He hath compassed the sea with its bounds, and set a law to 
the waters, that they should not pass their limits; finally, all 
human affairs are subject to the eternal law. Hooker develops the 
same thought, which is the doctrine of Providence and ultimate 
justice, on which are based the teachings of the church with ref- 
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erence to the final judgment. Shakespeare held very firmly to 
this belief in the ultimate punishment of the wicked, in other 
words, in eternal justice. He exemplifies it in all of his tragedies, 
and was certainly neither sceptical nor bewildered. These teach- 
ings are Christian, and King Lear is a pagan play; and yet King 
Lear is based on the doctrine of eternal law.* To suppose that 
Shakespeare gave to Lear and Gloucester a belief in the justice of 
the gods, it is not necessary to believe that he consciously followed 
the teachings of Aquinas and his successors, for that doctrine is 
a commonplace of classical thought. But he characterizes this be- 
lief in the justice of the gods and understands it in the way in 
which Aquinas expounds eternal law. In other words, the eternal 
law is the effective form of Shakespeare’s thought. 

Lear’s faith in a divine providence, at least while he has his 
reason, is complete. It is this which gives such potency to his 
outburst in the thunder storm: 

Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice: hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjured and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous: caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man’s life: close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and ery 
These dreadful summoners grace. I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. (III, ii, 49-59) 


Gloucester says, 


I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such children. (III, vii, 65-66) 


When Albany learns that the Duke of Cornwall has been slain by 
his servant, his comment is: 


This shows you are above, 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge! (IV, ii, 78-80) 


8 We have not only the reception of the divine will in Albany’s words 
about the sisters, 
Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead: 
This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
. Touches us not with pity. (V, iii, 230-232) 

But even Gloucester’s blindness is made a retribution: 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us: 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. (V, iii, 170-173) 
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Even Edmund acknowledges the doctrine when he says, 
The wheel is come full circle: I am here. (V, iii, 174) 


The loss of faith in eternal justice is the final and irreparable 
loss. It would seem to be a concomitant of madness, since in mad- 
ness reason, the godlike part of man, is dethroned, and we have it 
no doubt in Lear’s deep pessimism (IV, vi). But it is best illus- 
trated from Gloucester, who after he has been blinded and un- 
deceived, marks his descent in faith with that most terrible 
utterance: 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 

They kill us for their sport. (IV, i, 38-39) 
The consequence with him is his desire to commit suicide; his 
prayer is a statement of his case: 

O you mighty gods! 

This world I do renounce, and, in your sights, 

Shake patiently my great affliction off: 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 

To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 

My snuff and loathed part of nature should 

Burn itself out. (IV, iv, 34-41) 
Edgar is careful to teach the orthodox lesson and to save Glou- 
cester from despair, yet his best known words seem to savor of 
ancient stoicism (V, ii, 9-11). 

As to the second point, the natural love of parents and children, 
it may be said to be the fundamental issue in both the major and 
the minor plots. With filial affection is tied up the third theme, 
which is thankfulness to all men. ‘‘I gave thee all,’’ says Lear, 
and 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth, it is 
To have a thankless child. (I, iv, 310-311) 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend! (I, iv, 281) 


King Lear may be said to be the play of ingratitude. 
The fourth point is also insistently presented: Stoutness, both 
to withstand and to revenge. 


To take ’t again perforce. (I, v. 42) 

Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, I ’ll pluck ye out, 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 


To temper clay.... 
Thou shalt find 
That I ’ll resume the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off forever: thou shalt, I warrant thee. (I, iv, 323-332) 


j 
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Touch me with noble anger, 

And let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 

What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth... . (II, iv, 279-289) 
But Lear’s chief weapons of stoutness and revenge are ‘‘the un- 
tented woundings of a father’s eurse’’ (I, iv, 297-311; II, iv, 164- 
170). Edgar is a model of stoutness on the right side; and, on 
the wrong side, we see in Goneril’s and Regan’s case against Lear 
and in the bitter cruelty exercised against Gloucester that author- 
ity is still authority, though wrongly used, and a dog’s obeyed 
in office. 

The fifth point is reverence to superiors, or loyalty, and the 
play is deeply concerned with it. Lear has that in his countenance 
which Kent ‘‘would fain call master,’’ namely, authority. Glou- 
cester meets his catastrophe through his loyalty, though perchance 
also for his sins. This virtue springs by nature in the servant of 
Cornwall who dies defending Gloucester (III, vii, 72-107). But 
there is also a larger aspect of the question already referred to. 
This play like Hamlet deals with the degeneracy of a court. Flat- 
tery is at once disloyalty and falsehood, and Kent stands out from 
the beginning as a model of truth and loyalty. 

The sixth of Wilson’s points, which connects itself with what 
has just been said, is assured and constant truth in things. Kent 
and Oswald stand opposite each other; the one a loyal follower 
of the king, the other a false and flattering courtier. They are 
contrasted in the scene where Kent is put into the stocks and in 
other places. Before Kent is put into the stocks, he tells ex- 
actly what Oswald and his kind are composed of (II, ii). The 
false courtier is the theme of much of Lear’s bitter raving, and 
of Hamlet’s too, for that matter. As a liar and a hypocrite 
Edmund is surpassed only by Iago in all the plays. The theme 
of assured and constant truth in things, moreover, is fundamental. 
It is this virtue in Cordelia which is mistaken for a vice. Kent 
marks it in his protest: 

Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness honor’s bound, 
When majesty stoops to folly. (I, i, 149-151) 

Finally, there is a feature of natural justice, not mentioned by 

Wilson, though probably implicitly included in his classification, 
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which is referred to among the aspects of the virtue of justice, 
as given by Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas; namely, virtue in the 
relation of the sexes. It is a fundamental domestic and personal 
virtue and is always included under distributive justice, in the 
large sense of social order in which we have used the term. One 
need not illustrate in detail from the play, but the theme bulks 
large in the relations of Edmund and the wicked sisters and in 
the social chaos which reflects itself in the half-crazed mind of 
Lear. In the play of Hamlet this particular kind of unnatural 
act seems to have the power of upsetting the ultimate faith of the 
hero. The carnal behavior of his mother makes him lose faith in 
women, drives him to dispair, and makes life a hated thing. 
Specifically, it becomes a horrid cycle of bestiality—a king going 
a progress through the guts of a beggar and Alexander’s dust 
used to stop a bung-hole. The same theme is in Timon and 
Othello, and nothing is more surprising and unpleasant than the 
way in which Lear in his mad description of a chaotic world 
dwells upon the bestiality of women (IV, vi, 111-134). 

It remains to describe the most general of all social and po- 
litical effects depicted in the play of King Lear. Plato in the 
Republic (iv) and Aristotle in the Politics (i, 2, 16; vii, 8), par- 
ticularly the latter, make the observance of the virtue of justice 
the basis of political order in the state. This play, which depicts 
point by point the recognized sins against the virtue of justice, 
shows chaos in family and state. The depiction is not only in- 
tense but complete. 

There is a vaguely apprehended ethico-psychological explanation 
of Lear’s madness, his mental state in madness, and the means of 
his cure. He, like Hamlet, receives a terrible shock. He battles 
against it, but it overthrows his reason. His faculties are not 
impaired; they are only disordered. The decay of his mind 
parallels the decay of the state, and probably has back of it a 
similar theory. Reason is dethroned in his mind, and justice is 
dethroned in the state. 

This decay is conceived under two forms. One is a stripping 
and tearing away of the concomitants of ordered life; a loss in the 
mind of the directive control of reason, and an abandonment of 
law and virtue in the state. The other is a wild enfranchisement 
of the forces of evil: in the mind, images, pictures, situations, bits, 
‘‘yeason and impertinency mixed’’; in the world, disorder of 
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every sort. There is no reason in the mind, which serves like a 
mirror to reflect a world from which morality and religion have 
taken flight. 

One can see from what Lear says to Regan (II, iv, 267-273) 
that he begins to understand the nature of the beneficent struc- 
ture which, under tutelage of reason, men, naturally prone to 
virtue, have built: 

O, reason not the need: our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s: thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. 
But the perfectly marked moment of conviction, with the end of 
Lear’s faith and sanity, comes when he sees the bare and beggarly 
Tom o’ Bedlam issue from the hovel on the heath: 
Why, thou wert better in thy grave than to answer with thy uncovered 
body this extremity of the skies. Is man no more than this? Consider him 
well. Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, 
the cat no perfume. Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated! Thou art the 
thing itself: unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings! come, unbutton here. (III, iv, 
105-114). 
Virtue gone from those persons in the world in whom it was most 
to be looked for; eternal law, the highest product of the reason, 
gone from the state; reason itself gone from the king’s mind,—we 
are prepared to understand the sixth scene of the fourth act, re- 
ferred to above, where Lear and Gloucester meet. Behold the 
image of authority: the dog obeyed in office, the lecherous beadle 
beating the whore, the usurer hanging the cheat, justice bought 
off with gold, penury punished! Lear’s conclusion about this 
equality in riot and iniquity is, 

None does offend, none, I say, none. ... 


One need not believe that Shakespeare had made an intimate 
study of ethical writers, either those mentioned here or others; 
but one must believe that, when he approached an ethical subject, 
he saw it in the broad inclusive outlines which appeared in the 
thought of his time. 
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GRIMMELSHAUSEN’S SIMPLICIUS SIMPLICIS- 
SIMUS AND DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By Erwin Gustav GUDDE 
University of California 


Alexander Selkirk’s account of his experiences on a desert 
island has generally been regarded as the prime source of Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe though this theory has been supported only by 
rather inadequate internal evidence and by the fact that Defoe 
knew Selkirk’s account. Speculative scholars have from time to 
time sought to establish the fact that other works were more in- 
fluential on Robinson Crusoe than Selkirk’s, but they have been 
“refuted and sometimes ridiculed by the upholders of the Selkirk 
theory. In recent years Dutch scholars have attempted to make 
a strong case for the episode of the Dutch cabin boy in Hendrik 
Smeek’s Krinke Kesmes as fundamental to Robinson Crusoe. The 
Smeck theory has been supported in greatest detail by an Amer- 
ican, Lucius L. Hubbard.’ Although his careful comparison of 
the desert island episodes in the two works forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject, he too goes too far. On the basis of a 
few analogous situations he seeks to convey the impression that 
Defoe closely imitated, if he did not plagiarize, the work of Smeek. 

It is the object of this essay to show that if, on the basis of 
internal evidence, any single work is to be assumed as a pre- 
dominant influence upon Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe a better case 
may be made for Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius Simplicissimus 
than for either of the other accounts which have previously been 
mentioned so prominently. 

For more than 150 years Grimmelshausen’s novel has been 
mentioned as an accidental forerunner of Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe® though a specific influence has never been assumed and in 


<— L. Hubbard, A Dutch Source for Robinson Crusoe (Ann Arbor, 

2 First mentioned in A. G. Kistner, Vermischte Schriften (Altenburg, 
17727). Cf. Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 1772,—A. W. Secord’s excellent 
dissertation Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe (University of Illinois 
1924) did not come to my attention until this essay was completed. It con- 
tains the best discussion now existant of the possible sources of Robinson 
Crusoe. Simplicius Simplicissimus is mentioned among the others. 
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some cases has been directly denied. In view of the great stress 
that has been laid upon the weaker claimants to the parentage of 
the famous novel it seems necessary now to call attention to the 
stronger and more numerous family resemblances notable in 
Simplicius Simplicissimus and Robinson Crusoe. 

The Robinsonade of the Simplicissimus was first published in 
1669. It forms only a short episode covering the last seven chap- 
ters of the sixth book, originally the closing one. The construction 
of the novel is very loose, most of the episodes forming more or 
less isolated stories, and the desert island episode in particular 
forms a separate entity. 

The happenings immediately preceding the shipwreck and the 
isolated life on an island are very similar in Simplicissimus and 
Robinson Crusoe though they differ in detail. Simplicissimus is 
captured in Egypt, escapes after some time, and receives a con- 
siderable sum of money which is taken from his captors by the 
Turkish authorities. Finally he boards a Portuguese ship in order 
to return home, putting his money into the hands of the Portu- 
guese ‘‘Ober-Kauffmann’’ who promises to return it at the end 
of the journey and gives Simplicissimus free transportation in 
exchange for services on board the vessel. Robinson Crusoe, 
too, is held captive in North Africa. After his escape he is taken 
on board a Portuguese merchantman, whose captain gives him 
free transportation and takes care of his goods until the end of 
the journey. By selling his possessions Robinson Crusoe, too, re- 
ceives a considerable sum of money. His vessel, however, is not 
shipwrecked on this trip as in the case of Simplicissimus. After 
landing safely in Brazil Robinson Crusoe settles there instead of 
going to England as originally intended. Not until four years 
later when on his way to Africa does he suffer the fate of Sim- 
plicissimus. 

Favored by wind and weather Simplicissimus’ vessel makes good 
headway for a few weeks. Then a tremendous storm breaks loose 
which soon renders ship and crew helpless. The boat is finally 
thrown upon a rock and while the rest of the crew perish Sim- 
plicissimus and a carpenter take hold of a piece of the wreck and 
are washed ashore. While again differing in detail Robinson 
Crusoe’s description of the events is not very unlike that of Sim- 
plicissimus and, having reached shore, the English hero too re- 
sponds to the natural impulse to thank God for his deliverance. 
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Both are, of course, curious about the nature of the shore they 
have been thrown upon. Simplicissimus says: ‘‘Wir konten noch 
nicht wissen, ob wir auf einem bewohnten oder unbewohnten, auf 
einem festen Land oder nur auf einer Insul waren... .’’ (p. 273). 
In almost identical terms Robinson Crusoe says: ‘‘We knew noth- 
ing where we were, or upon what land it was we were driven, 
whether an island or the main, whether inhabited or not inhabit- 
ed...’ (p. 46),* or a little later after landing: ‘‘Where I was, 
I yet knew not; whether on the continent or on an island; whether 
inhabited or not inhabited . . .’’ (p. 57). 

To put an end to these doubts Robinson Crusoe climbs upon ‘‘a 
hill . . ., which rose up very steep and high, and which seemed to 
overtop some other hills, which lay as in a ridge from it, north- 
ward.’’ From the top of that peak, he continues, ‘‘I saw my 
fate to my great affliction, viz., that I was in an island environed 
every way with the sea, no land to be seen, except some rocks... 
and two small islands. . .’’ (p. 57). Simplicissimus and his com- 
panion likewise ascend ‘‘das felsichte hohe Gebtirge’’ which, too, 
lies toward the north and is, as the contemporary wood cut shows, 
a high hill overtopping a mountain ridge. From there they also 
notice that they are on an island and bewail their fate: ‘‘weil 
wir weder nahe noch fern keine Landschafft, sondern nur Wasser 
und Himmel sahen, wurden wir beyde betrtibt .. .’’ (p. 274). 

Simplicissimus soon finds out that the island is not inhabited, 
and believes that there never have been human beings on the 
island: ‘‘. . . aber wir konten kein eintzig Merckzeichen spiren, 
dass jemahlen Menschen daselbsten gewesen wiren.’’ (p. 276). He 
is, however, satisfied that the country is fertile and not inhabited 
by cannibals: ‘‘. . . doch tréstete uns hinwiederum, dass uns die 
Giite Gottes an diesen gleichsam sichern und allerfruchtbarsten und 
nicht an einen solchen Ort gesendet hatte, der etwan unfruchtbar 
oder mit Menschen-Fressern bewohnet gewesen ware.’’ (p. 274). 
Likewise Robinson Crusoe after exploring the island says: ‘‘I 
firmly believed that no human shape had ever set foot upon that 
place.’’ (p. 108). And he also ‘‘aequiesced in the dispositions of 
Providence’’ because he ‘‘was not driven to any extremities for 
food, but rather plenty, even to dainties’’ (p. 121), and that he 

8 The quoted pages of Simplicius Simplicissimus refer to F. Bobertag’s 


edition in Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur. 


4The quoted pages of Robinson Crusoe refer to the edition of George A. 
Aitken, Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe (London, ND). 
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did not land at the South American coast where he might have 
encountered ‘‘cannibals or men-eaters.’’ (p. 120). 

Simplicissimus and the carpenter find on the foot of the hill 
‘eine Quelle des siissen Wassers’’ flowing eastward, and they re- 
solve to settle there (p. 274). The carpenter builds a hut for 
shelter from the rain, ‘‘weil der Indianische Regen gegen Africa 
sehr ungesund zu seyn pfleget’’ (p. 275). Robinson Crusoe too 
searches for a place near a brook and pitches his tent at the foot 
of the hill. He covers the tent with a substantial roof ‘‘to keep 
out of the rain,’’ which he says, ‘‘at some times of the year [is] 
very violent’’ (p. 73). Later on he discovers ‘‘a little spring of 
fresh water, which issued out of the side of the hill... [and] ran 
the other way, that is, due east’’ (p. 110). In addition to their 
habitation the German as well as the Englishman discover on 
their respective islands a large dark impenetrable cave in which 
they are safe against any attack. 

Both islands are extremely fertile. Simplicissimus compares 
his place to a garden: ‘‘. . . weilen die gantze Insul nichts anders 
als ein lieblicher Lustgarten hatte mégen genant werden.’’ (p. 
288). So Robinson Crusoe also compares the best part of the 
island to a ‘‘planted garden’’ (p. 110). Among the fruits Sim- 
plicissimus mentions ‘‘Citronen, Pomerantzen und Coquos’’ which 
the two men found very refreshing (p. 274). Similarly Robinson 
Crusoe says: ‘‘I saw here an abundance of cocoa trees, orange, 
and lemon, and citron trees; but all wild, and very few bearing 
any fruit, at least not then. However, the green limes that I 
gathered were not only pleasant to eat, but very wholesome.’’ (p. 
110). 

While Simplicissimus regrets in several places the lack of four- 
footed animals, with which Robinson Crusoe is plentifully sup- 
plied, he finds many different kinds of strange birds, With the 
exception of the ‘‘Walchen und Pingwins’’ the names of none are 
known to him. Likewise Robinson Crusoe speaks of strange birds 
‘such as,’’ he says, ‘‘I knew not the names of, except those called 
penguins’’ (p. 121). In both stories also birds are mentioned 
which build their nests in rocks. Simplicissimus: ‘‘Das besagte 
Gebiirge sass und flog nicht allein voller Végel . . ., sondern es 
lag auch so voll Nester mit Eyern, dass wir sich nicht gnugsam 
dariiber verwundern konten’’ (p. 274). Robinson Crusoe: ‘‘I 
found a kind of wild pigeons, who built . . . in the holes of the 
rocks.’’ (p. 84). 
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No less plentiful than fowls are fish. For Simplicissimus as 
well as for Robinson Crusoe dried fish is a chief food staple, but 
since neither hero possesses fish hooks we remain in doubt as to 
their method of catching the fish. In one instance, to be sure, 
Simplicissimus relates that he and his companion could pick up 
fish and crabs when they had changed the course of the brook. 

The subject of tools takes up a large space in both stories. On 
landing neither Simplicissimus nor Robinson Crusoe has many 
things with him. Simplicissimus and the carpenter find some 
implements in a box which together with a woman is washed 
ashore. But they are soon deprived of them, for woman, box, and 
implements are all the work of the evil one and disappear as 
suddenly as they had come. The more fortunate Robinson Crusoe 
keeps what he has found, a beneficent providence having supplied 
his needs from the wreck of the ship. The most essential agricul- 
tural implement, a spade, however, he has to make himself, just 
like Simplicissimus’ companion, from iron wood which is found 
on both islands. 

The need of vessels to cook food and to hold liquids in is 
stressed in both stories. Simplicissimus’ complaints: ‘‘Und wann 


wir nur .. . Geschirr gehabt hiatten, unser Getrincke hinein 
zufassen ...’’ (p. 275), or ‘‘. .. wo wir Geschirr nehmen 
wolten, sowol darinn zu kochen, als den Wein von Palmen hinein- 
zufangen .. .’’ (p. 276) find their echo with Robinson Crusoe: 


“‘T had no vessels to hold anything that was liquid’’ or ‘‘I had 
not so much as a pot to boil anything’’ (p. 119; ef. p. 114). The 
island of Simplicissimus yields plenty of clay for making earthen- 
ware but the two men had never learned the art nor had they the 
necessary tools. However, after some thinking they go about it 
in a primitive manner: 

. nachdem wir die Erde geknettet und zubereitet hatten, wie sie seyn 
solte, machten wir Wiirste daraus in der Dicke und Linge, wie die Englische 
Tabacks-Pfeiffen seyn, solche kleibten wir Schneckenweiss aufeinander und 
formirten Geschirr daraus, wie wirs haben wolten, beydes gross und klein, 
Hifen und Schiisslen, zum kochen und trincken. Wie uns nun der erste 
Brand geriete, hatten wir keine Ursache mehr, uns iiber einigen Mangel zu 
beklagen . .. (p. 284). 

Robinson Crusoe too, having found clay on his island, tempers 
and works it, and since he does not know much about making 
pottery he uses as primitive a method as Simplicissimus: ‘‘I had 
no way of making them but as the children make dirt pies, or as 
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a woman would make pies that never learned to raise paste.’’ And 
since he is successful he says just like Simplicissimus: ‘‘ After 
this experiment, I need not say that I wanted no sort of earthen- 
ware for my use.’’ (p. 134). 

Simplicissimus and Robinson Crusoe too expressly state that 
their clothes began to decay after some time. Although the for- 
mer was with his companion alone on the island he did not want 
to go around naked. If he had had ‘‘four-footed animals’’ he 
would have used their skins. Lacking these he makes his clothes 
first of the skins of the large birds and later of palm leaves. 
Robinson Crusoe, besides wanting clothes for protection against 
the weather, like Simplicissimus is not inclined to go without 
clothes though he was ‘‘all alone.’’ He makes his clothes from 
the skins of the ‘‘four-footed animals.”’ 

Simplicissimus’ companion has some thirty ducats with him, 
which, he says, ‘‘wir gern vor ein Feurzeug gegeben, wann wir 
nur eines darvor zukauffen gewiist hatten; aber sie waren uns 
nirgends zu nichts niitz, ja weniger werth als mein Pulver-Horn 
...’’ (p. 275). The carpenter nevertheless stores the money away. 
Robinson Crusoe has also some money to which he speaks: ‘‘Thou 
art not worth to me, no, not the taking off of the ground; one of 
those knives is worth all this heap’’ (p. 62). And similarly on 
later occasions: ‘‘I would have given it all for sixpenny-worth 
of turnip and carrot seed .. .’’ (p. 143), ‘‘I would have given it 
all for three or four pair of English shoes and stockings’’ (p. 
214). Yet, he too saves it. 

Striking parallels we find also in regard to their moral re- 
flections and their religious life in general. After their safe land- 
ing and after they have found out that they can live on the island 
Simplicissimus and the Portuguese repeatedly give thanks to God. 
A true religious fervor, however, is first aroused by a terrible ex- 
perience. The evil one sends a woman to the shore and the car- 
penter resolves to kill his companion in order to be alone with the 
woman on the island. But when Simplicissimus makes the sign 
of the cross the woman disappears. The Portuguese confesses his 
evil design and by way of atonement he erects three crosses with 
proper inscriptions, one on their place of landing, the others on 
the hill top. Then Simplicissimus continues: 


Von dar an fingen wir an, etwas Gottseeliger zu leben, weder wir zuvor 
gethan hatten, und damit wir den Sabbath auch heiligen und feyern mégten, 
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schnit ich an stat eines Calenders alle Tage eine Kerbe auff einen Stecken 
und am Sontag ein Creutz (p. 282). 

In the same paragraph he states: ‘‘. . . ich [hatte] noch nichts 
ersonnen ..., mich damit an stat Papier und Dinten zu behelffen, 
dadurch ich etwas schrifftliches hatte zu unrer Nachricht auff- 
zeichnen mdgen.’’ 

The situation with Robinson Crusoe is similar: 

After I had been there about ten or twelve days, it came into my thoughts 
that I should lose my reckoning of time for want of books and pen and 
ink, and should even forget the Sabbath days from the working days; but 
to prevent this, I cut it with my knife upon a large post, in capital letters; 
and making it into a great cross, I set it upon the shore where I first land- 
ed, viz., ‘‘I came on shore here on the 30th of September 1659.’’ Upon 
the sides of this square post I cut every day a notch with my knife, and 
every seventh notch was as long again as the rest, and every first day of 
the month as long again as that long one; and thus I kept my calendar, or 
weekly, monthly, and yearly reckoning of time (p. 69f). 

However, his references to God are only conventional and he 
soon forgets to mark the Sabbath day. Not until after a severe 
disease and a terrible dream does he become more pious and be- 
gin to mark the Sunday again. 

The psychological development of the heroes on the island is 
essentially the same. They not only become contented with their 
fate but consider themselves happier than they would have been 
in society, and Simplicissimus as well as Robinson Crusoe is finally 
afraid of men. Both repent their former wicked life and become 
extremely God fearing. The German converses with his companion 
about ‘‘holy and Godly’’ matters while the Englishman ardently 
wishes for a fellow christian with whom he could talk about re- 
ligion. To make up for this Robinson Crusoe enjoys the possession 
of three bibles and a catholic prayer book, while Simplicissimus 
complains bitterly about the lack of religious books. 

In the expression of the religious thoughts of the two men there 
are also close verbal parallels. In the German novel the Dutch 
captain says of Simplicissimus: ‘‘Betreffende der Hiilffe der 
Menschen . . . bekiimmere ihn solches im geringsten nichts, wann 
er nur Gott zum Freund habe’’ (p. 306), and Robinson Crusoe 
says: ‘‘. .. that He could fully make up to me the deficiencies 
of my solitary state, and the want of human society, by His pres- 
ence, and the communications of His grace to my soul’’ (p. 124; 
ef. p. 125). As a result of such meditations both are led to regret 
their former sinful lives. Simplicissimus: 
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Zuletzt als ich mit hertzlicher Reue meinen gantzen gefiihrten Lebens-Lauff 
betrachte und meine Bubenstiicke, die ich von Jugend auff begangen, mir 
selbsten vor Augen stellete und zu Gemiiht fiihrete, dass gleichwol der barm- 
hertzige GOtt unangesehen aller solchen groben Siinden mich bissher nicht 
allein von der ewigen Verdammnuss bewahret, sondern auch Zeit und Ge- 
legenheit geben hatte, mich zu bessern, zu bekehren, ihn um Verzeihung zu 
bitten und um seine Gutthaten zu dancken ... (p. 289). 


And Robinson Crusoe: 


It was now that I began sensibly to feel how much more happy this life 
I now led was, with all its miserable circumstance, than the wicked, cursed, 
abominable life I led all the past part of my days’’ (p. 124) ... I sin- 
cerely gave thanks to God for opening my eyes, by whatever afflicting provi- 
dence, to see the former condition of my life, and to mourn for my wicked- 
ness and repent (p. 126). 

I have endeavored to mention the most important similarities 
and analogies. There are in addition many others which may be 
entirely accidental, as, for example, the account of the seasons, 
the arrangement of the daily employment, regular prayers, the 
fear of the devil and of wild beasts, the occurrence of a terrible 
earthquake, the writing down of their experiences, the use of 
Latin in talking to people of another language, and the writing 
on the bark of trees. In short, almost every motif and incident 
which we find in the German story occurs also in Defoe’s novel, 
sometimes even at the expense of consistency. Though Defoe is 
in general much more minute and detailed in his description and 
adds much that we do not find in Simplicissimus, there are several 
instances where the German writer is more definite than Defoe. 
Simplicissimus, for instance, tells us that he made fire with powder 
and tinder, while we do not learn how Robinson Crusoe made his 
first fire. But as he speaks, rather late in the story (p. 198), of 
a tinder box we may surmise that he too used the conventional 
method from the outset. The lack of needles and thread again is 
complained of in both stories. Simplicissimus finally uses a thorn 
with the attached thread of the leaf while Robinson Crusoe does 
not inform us of how he overeame this lack though he reports 
later on (p. 149) that he was tailoring clothes. Another thing 
which troubles both men from the beginning is the inability to 
obtain salt. Simplicissimus, indeed, hits upon the obvious plan 
of extracting it from the sea. Again, Robinson Crusoe mentions 
salt toward the end of his confinement (p. 236), but leaves us in 
doubt how he procured it. The lack of ink is also mentioned by 
both heroes but only Simplicissimus succeeds in making a writing 
fluid of ‘‘Prisilien Safft’’ and lemon juice. Robinson Crusoe 
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says at first that he has no ink (p. 69) only to contradict himself 
immediately afterwards (p. 70). But then again he has to dis- 
continue his diary for lack of ink and states: ‘‘I could not make 
any ink by any means that I could devise’ (p. 70). Such in- 
complete or partial parallels would cause annoyance to any critic 
who would attempt to prove that Defoe wrote his Robinson Crusoe 
with the German novel at his elbow, but no discomfort whatsoever 
to one who might think it possible that Defoe had read the Sim- 
plicissimus at some time in the past and still retained vivid im- 
pressions of it at the time of writing his novel. 

With the exception of Robinson Crusoe’s inability to make ink 
and his failure to mention palm wine and a few fruits no instance 
could be mentioned that would speak against the assumption that 
Defoe knew the German novel, though there are a number of 
dissimilarities. Simplicissimus has for some time a companion of 
whom A. H. Nethercot, in his excellent review of Hubbard’s work® 
says that his function is much like that of Friday. But it would 
be too bold to claim him as a prototype of Robinson’s faithful 
servant. Another motif which does not oceur in Robinson Crusoe 
is the mystical appearance and disappearance of a woman, which 
seems to be entirely out of place in the otherwise realistic desert 
island story of Grimmelshausen. The more consistently realistic 
Robinson Crusoe presents no parallel to these supernatural pas- 
sages in the German novel. The use of palm leaves for writing 
paper, of thorns for needles, and of glow-worms for artificial light 
would also have seemed unplausible in the realistic account of 
Defoe. The different reaction of the two men, when given a 
chance to return to society can also be easily explained. Sim- 
plicissimus, entirely satisfied with his lot, remains on the island 
in spite of the entreaties of the Dutch captain. The German 
soldier who has lived through the horrors of the Thirty Years 
War prefers the solitary life to the wicked conditions of his home 
land. The English merchant, on the other hand, a member of a 
nation on the eve of its development as a world power, could 
resign himself to the hermit life only so long as fate did not offer 
him an opportunity to return to human society. 

Many of the analogies, no doubt, are due to the similar situation 
to which both heroes are subjected. One needs only compare the 
Simplicissimus story with the Voyage et Aventures de Francois 


5 Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXXIX, Number 4. 
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Leguat* which was published forty years later in order to be im- 
pressed with this fact. Though it is hardly possible that the 
author of the latter knew the German story we find in it several 
incidents which were presaged by Grimmelshausen. Even the 
motifs not arising from the similar situation do not necessarily 
point toward a dependence. The writing on the bark of trees we 
find, for instance, in Simplicissimus, Leguat, Texel, Selkirk, and 
Robinson Crusoe, to mention only the Robinsonades. Other simi- 
larities may be accounted for by common sources. ‘‘Bois de fer, 
a cause de sa grande dureté’’ is already mentioned by Dutertre’ ; 
in the Isle of Pines the island is compared to a garden; ete. Yet 
is it really likely that two stories so much alike in general out- 
line, in practically all details, and even in some verbal expressions 
could be written independently of each other? Such a strange 
coincidence is hard to believe, and we would inevitably infer that 
Defoe must have read Grimmelshausen if it could be established 
that Defoe knew German or that a translation was in existence. 

A contemporary translation into any of the languages which 
Defoe is supposed to have known has not come to light yet. An 
English translation was advertised for Baldwin in 1688, but 
whether it was ever published we do not know.® We agree with 
A. H. Nethercot that it is pleasant to imagine that Defoe might 
have seen the manuscript of the translation in the hands of one 
of the Grub street publishers, but that the scholar can not make 
use of such hypothetical evidence. 

We are likewise in doubt as to Defoe’s possible knowledge of 
German. According to William Lee’s biography? he knew only 
Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and some Dutch but this evidence 
does not seem conclusive. Although we would ordinarily not sus- 
pect an Englishman of the 17th or 18th century of having mast- 
ered the German language we have Defoe’s own testimony that 
exceptions could be found. The hero of his Memoirs of a Cawalier 
has to resort to Latin in order to converse with Frenchmen but 
freely uses ‘‘High Dutch’’ immediately upon his arrival in Ger- 


6 Originally published in London 1708. Reprinted in Bibliothéque d’Aven- 
tures et de Voyages (Paris 1883) and in Publications of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety (London 1891). 


7R. P. Dutertre, Histoire Générale des Antilles (Paris, 1667). 


8 Charlotte Morgan, Rise of the English Novel of Manners (New York, 
1911). Quoted by Nethercot, op. cit. 


® William Lee, Daniel Defoe (London 1869). 
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many. We find in Defoe’s writings a clearly traceable interest in 
German affairs particularly after 1714. With the fall of Oxford 
Defoe found himself in straitened circumstances and he eagerly 
solicited the favor of the new king from Hanover. We have, how- 
ever, no proof that he learned German in order to please the new 
ruler though in 1717 he published, according to William Lee, a 
book entitled A short Narrative of the Life and Death of John 
Rhinholdt, Count Patkul, a Nobleman of Livonia . . . Faithfully 
translated out of a High Dutch Manuscript. 

Finally attention must be called to a curious etymological con- 
nection which may have some bearing upon our problem. William 
Lee suggests that the title of Defoe’s other great novel, Moll Flan- 
ders, may have been taken from a book title, The history of Flan- 
ders, with Moll’s Map, an advertisement of which appeared in a 
London paper a few months previous to the publication of the 
novel. I may be allowed to propose a similar theory for the title 
of the novel here in question. Robinson Crusoe, the son of a Ger- 
man merchant, bore originally the name Kreutznaer. Now, the 
island on which Simplicissimus lived was called Creutzinsel by the 
Dutch captain who was supposed to have transmitted Simplicissi- 
mus’ memoir to Grimmelshausen. If we may assume that Defoe 
actually knew the German story, the report of the captain may 
have suggested to him the name Kreutznaer. In connection with 
this we should also remember that the first German Robinsonade 
of 1722 bears the title Der deutsche Robinson oder Bernhard 
Creutz. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OSSIAN IN SPAIN 


By E. ALLIson PEERS 
The University, Liverpool, England. 


It has generally been assumed that the Ossian poems, which 
attracted so much attention in Great Britain from 1760 onwards, 
and influenced to a surprising extent the Romantic literature not 
only of France, but of other continental nations also, had little 
or no vogue in Spain,—that, in Juan Valera’s words, Ossianism 
was absorbed there in small doses which scarcely took effect.* 
How far this was due to Spanish ignorance of the English 
language, as Valera suggests, is a moot point: Cesarotti’s Italian 
translation was accessible enough, and there were many French 
channels of popularization. Further it can be shown? that other 
English works of less merit and reputation had a greater vogue 
in pre-Romantic Spain than had Ossian. A likelier cause for 
Ossian’s comparatively restricted Spanish vogue may be suggest- 
ed: namely, the small part which the theme of world-weariness, 
and even the tone of melancholy, play in eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century Spanish literature, and the consequently small 
appeal which the mournful songs of Ossian would make to the 
writers by whom that literature was produced. 

Yet Ossian did penetrate into Spain, and the influence of the 
‘‘Gaelic Fragments,’’ though certainly not widespread, cannot be 
neglected in any serious study of the foreign influences upon 
Modern Spanish literature. A chronological survey of the field, 
therefore, and an estimate of its extent will be attempted in the 
following pages. Some little known Spanish Ossianic imitations 
are added in foot-notes, together with bibliographical indications 
for the use of workers on similar ground. 


1 Florilegio de poestas castellamas del siglo XIX, 1902, Vol. I, pp. 55-6. 
Though this essay deals with literature and not language, I add for curiosity 
the words which follow his statement: ‘‘El] cantar melancélico del padre de 
Oscar se oy6 muy poco en Espafia’’:—El entusiasmo y la imitacién de Ossian 
han dejado, no obstante, cierta huella en una que me parece mania, au 
el Diccionario de la Academia la disculpa y casi la autoriza: la de llamar & 
los poetas bardos; lo cual, en mi sentir, equivale a llamar druidas a nuestros 
clérigos y frailes. 

2As I hope shortly to do in a study on Minor English Influences on 
Spanish Romanticism. 
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When Macpherson claimed of his poems in 1773 that ‘‘all the 
polite nations of Europe have translated them into their respect- 
ive languages’”* he apparently classed Spain among those nations 
which were deficient in politeness. For it was not (so far as I 
have discovered) until 1788 that the first translation appeared 
there,* apart possibly from the rendering of some fragments, 
which, however, were not published, by the Mexican friar Agustin 
de Castro.° 

The author of this translation was Alonso Ortiz, a native of 
Valladolid,* who with aptitude as a lawyer combined a taste for 
literature, and purposed to translate the whole of the Ossian 
poems. He never got beyond the first volume, however, which 
contained Carthon and Lathmon. The versions are preceded by 
a somewhat lengthy translator’s preface, which has several points 
of interest. Ortiz himself, while giving an unbiassed account of 
the conflict which was still raging round the poems, is clearly 
inclined to believe in their authenticity.?. His immediate concern, 
however, is to let the Spanish public read the poems as they stand, 
as other nations can do,* and although his translation is ‘‘rough 


3 Preface dated Aug. 15, 1773. Poems, Vol. I, p. xl. 

#Obras de Ossian, | poeta | del siglo tercero | en las montafias | de 
Escocia. | Traducidas del idioma y verso | GAlico-Céltico al Inglés por el 
célebre | Jaime Macpherson; y del Inglés | a la prosa y verso Castellano 

por el Lic. D. Joseph Alonso Ortiz: | Con la ilustracién de varias Notas 

istéricas. | Tomo I. Con licencia: | En Valladolid en la Imprenta de la 
Viuda e Hijos de Santander, | Afio MDOCLXXXVIII. | 

The volume is in the Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo, Santander. 

5See N. Alonso Cortes’ pamphlet: El Primer traductor espanol del 
falso Ossian y los Vallisoletanos del siglo XVIII, Valladolid, 1920. 

6 For details regarding Ortiz, v. ibid. pp. 10-12. 

7 Llegaron en fin estas obras 4 mis manos, y no acerté 4 defraudar al 
Piblico de una parte tam preciosa de las antiguedades Caledonicas. Tra- 
duxelas al Castellano del idioma Inglés en que lo estaban por el erudito 
Jaime Macphérson: el qual habia hecho su version en prosa del lenguage, 
y verso Celtico en que en su original fueron recitadas por Ossian. (p. xx). 
It may be noted that Spanish writers still continued to treat the question 
of authenticity as an open one long after it had been considered as settled 
elsewhere. Cf., for example, Mil4 y Fontanals, Obras, Vol. IV, 1892, pp. 
407-8. 

8; Por qué unas obras como las de Ossian, cuyo merito Poetico, cuya 
antiguedad, y cuya autenticidad, 6 suplantacion, han sido, y son en nuestros 
dias puntos de unas discordias tan agitadas en Inglaterra, Francia, é Italia 
por un Blair, un Shaw, un Clark, un Kames, un Andres, y un Cesarotti, no 
han de ocupar también el debido lugar en la atencion Critica de nuestros 
Eruditos? Tan autorizados se hallan estos para juzgar de aquellas, y dar su 


i 
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angel sobre los puntos controvertidos, como los ingenios mas elevados de 
otras Naciones; y su literatura, gusto y aplicacion en nada debe ceder 
a la Extrangera. (pp. ii-iii). 
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and quite literal,’’® he believes that it will be weleomed by his 
countrymen. 

Besides translating the poems into prose he gives a rendering 
of each in lyric verse, and as his book is rare it may not be amiss 
to give two specimens of his versions, so that its quality may be 
judged by the reader: 

A. The opening paragraphs of Carthon. 


Macpherson. 


A tale of the times of old! The deeds of days of other years! 

The murmur of thy streams, O Lora! brings back the memory 
of the past. The sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in 
mine ear. Dost thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of 
heath? Three aged pines bend from its face; green is the narrow 
plain at its feet; there the flower of the mountain grows, and 
shakes its white head in the breeze. The thistle is there alone, 
shedding its aged beard. Two stones, half sunk in the ground, 
shew their heads of moss. The deer of the mountain avoids the 
place, for he beholds a dim ghost standing there. The mighty lie, 
O Malvina! in the narrow plain of the rock. 

A tale of the times of old! the deeds of days of other years! 


Ortiz (prose) 


; Ah, historia de los tiempos de la antigliedad! ; Hazafias de 
los dias de otros anos! El murmullo de tus arroyos, oh Lora, 
vuelve a traer la memoria de lo pasado. El zumbido de tus 
bosques, Garmallar, resuena duleemente en mis oidos. ; No miras, 
oh Malvina, una roca con su cabeza coronada de yerbas? Tres 
viejos pinos se doblan inclinados desde su faz; verde esta el estre- 
cho llano a sus pies; alli la flor de la montafia ecrece, y sacude su 
blanea cabeza a los soplos del aura. El cardo esta alli solo, y 
arroja sus barbas envejecidas. Dos piedras, medio clavadas en 
tierra, descubren sus cabezas de moho. El gamo del monte huye 
del sitio, porque mira el pardo Espiritu que le guarda; porque el 
Poderoso yace, oh Malvina, en el estrecho llano de la roca. ; Ah, 
historia de los tiempos de la antigledad! ; Hazafias de los dias 
de otros afios!?° 


9‘‘lo espinoso de una traduccién tosca, y puramente literal.’’ 
10 Pp, 3-4. 
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Ortiz (verse) 


; Ah sucesos extrafios 
De remotas edades prodigiosas! 
; O!; hazafias poderosas 
De dias mas felices de otros afios! 


i; O Lora celebrado! 

Del ruidoso raudal de tu corriente 

El murmullo elocuente 

La memoria nos trae de lo pasado. 
De tus bosques, Garmallar, el ruido 
Apacible resuena atin en mi oido. 


é No miras, 0 Malvina, 

Una roca de yerbas coronada? 

De tres pinos la elada 

Vieja cerviz desde su faz se inclina: 
Verde el estrecho llano al pie se ofrece: 
La flor alli de la montafia ecrece, 


Y su blanea cabeza 

Sacude al suave viento de la aurora. 

Sélo alli el cardo mora; 

Viejas barbas sacude con pereza. 
Dos piedras en la tierra medio hundidas 
Sus cabezas de moho tienen erguidas. 


El gamo con instinto 
De la Montafia huyendo se retira; 
Porque asustado mira 
Un Espiritu, guarda del recinto: 
Yace, o Malvina, el Poderoso ufano 
De aquella roca en el estrecho llano. 


; Ah sucesos extrafios 
De remotas edades prodigiosas! 
; O! ; hazafias poderosas 
De dias mas felices de otros afios!?* 


B. A short descriptive passage from Lathmon. 


11 Pp. 31-2. 
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Macpherson. 


Such were the words of Fingal. We rushed into Carmona’s bay. 
Ossian ascended the hill: he thrice struck his bossy shield. The 
rock of Morven replied; the bounding roes came forth. The foe 
was troubled in my presence: he collected his darkened host. I 
stood, like a cloud on the hill, rejoicing in the arms of my youth. 

Morni sat beneath a tree, at the roaring waters of Strumon: 
his locks of age are grey: he leans forward on his staff; young 
Gaul is near the hero, hearing the battles of his father. Often 
did he rise, in the fire of his soul, at the mighty deeds of Morni. 


Ortiz (prose) 

Tales fueron las palabras de Fingal. Nosotros entramos en la 
bahia de Carmona. Ossian subié a la altura; y golpeé tres veces 
su sonoro escudo. La roca de Morven repitiéd el eco, y los salta- 
dores Corzos salieron de su recinto. El enemigo quedé turbado a 
mi presencia, y recogié su obscuro hueste: porque yo quedé como 
una nube sobre la montaiia, regocijandome en las armas de mi 
juventud. Morni estaba sentado bajo de un arbol a la ruidosa 
corriente de las aguas de Strumon: sus cabellos de la edad canos: 
inclinado se apoya descansando sobre su baculo; el joven Gaul 
esté préximo al Eroe escuchando de su boca las batallas de su 
juventud. Muchas veces salia fuera de si, en el fuego de su alma, 
a las poderosas hazafias de Morni.”” 


Ortiz (verse) 
Tales las voces fueron que alentado 
Pronuncié Fingal en su ardor safiudo. 
Del Puerto de Carmona celebrado 
Nuestro bajel las aguas sulear pudo. 
Ossian sube por la montafia osado: 
Tres veces hiere su sonoro escudo: 
Suena el eco de Morven en las pefias; 
Y hasta los Corzos salen de sus brefias. 


Turbése el enemigo a mi presencia; 
Y mandé recoger su hueste obscura: 
Yo quedé dominando la eminencia, 
Como una nube en la escarpada altura, 


12 66. 
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Contemplando con la marcial licencia 
De mis jovenes armas la hermosura. 
Al pie de un arbol Morni se sentaba. 
Y al murmullo de Strimon descansaba. 


Canas lleva su edad en las montafas. 
Agoviado se inclina en su cayado: 
El joven Gaul oyendo las extrafias 
Acciones de aquel Eroe esta a su lado. 
Al encanto tal vez de sus hazafias 
Se transporta su espiritu agitado. 
[Ossian su escudo con la lanza toca: 
Conoce Morni que a la lid provoca.]** 


In the year 1800 Montengén’s translation of Fingal (Fingal y 
Temora) appeared as ‘‘Volume One’’ of a series which was not 
completed.* It seems to have had small success, and it is in- 
teresting to note Juan Valera’s confession that he had never 
read it.*® 

There is no doubt at all that Montegén translated, not Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian at all, but the second edition (1783) of Cesa- © 
rotti’s Italian translation of the same. One is led to this con- 
clusion partly by the facts that the prefaces and other introduc- 
tory matter follow precisely the order of this translation, and 
that Cesarotti’s own preface to the edition in question is avowedly 
translated by Montengén. But the real evidence is to be found 
in a comparison of the English, Italian and Spanish versions. 
Not only does Montegén use Cesarotti’s hendecasyllabies, but he 


18 Pp. 88-9. 

14 Fingal y Temora, | poemas épicos | de Osian | antiguo poeta céltico | 
traducido | en verso castellano | por Don Pedro Montengén. | Tomo primero 
Ler; ay la oficina de Don Benito Garcia y Compafiia | Afio de 

. | En 4° past., pp. 322. 

B. M.—Hid: ‘‘Esta obra lleva en la portada: ‘‘Tomo primero’’; pero 
debe advertirse que el segundo no se ha impreso.’’ 

The poems, which are translated into Spanish verse, are preceded by a 
translation of the original prologue and dissertation on their antiquity 
(pp. 1-41), and also by the preface written by Cesarotti for the second 
edition of his translation of Ossian (pp. 42-129). 

Hidalgo has also: ‘‘Gaceta, 27 Enero 1801.’’ El Fingal y el Temora. 
Poemas épicos de Osian, antiguo poeta céltico, traducidos al verso castellano 
, D. Pedro Montengon. Madrid, lib. de Escribano. Tomo 1° en 4°. This 

take to be the same as the preceding translation, though Hidalgo notes it 
separately. 

15 Florilegio eto., Vol. I, p. 56. 
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agrees with him continually in places where both diverge from 
the English original. Such examples of this as are noted below*® 
seem quite conclusive, and we need not say more of Montengén’s 
translation. 

Shortly after this unsuccessful effort, another man of letters 
determined to emulate, and if possible surpass it. This was José 
Marchena, a young priest who, like Blanco White, was too liberal 
in his ideas to remain one, and emigrated in search of freedom. 
From France he contributed to the Spanish press, and in 1804 
published in Variedades de ciencias, literatura y artes'™ some 
“‘specimens of a translation of the Ossian poems’’ which were 
preceded by an introductory note by its editor-in-chief, Quintana.”* 


16 By way of examples, I cite all which occur in the first twenty lines of 
Montengén’s translation :— 


ENGLISH 

His shield lay on grass, 
by his side 

Carbar, a hero slain by 
the chief in war 

Cuthullin 

I see the ships of the 
north 


Many, chief of men, are 
the foe 

Many are the heroes of 
the sea-born Swaran! 

The blue-eyed chief 


Thy fears have increased 
the foe 


It is 
dese 

With aid to green Erin 
of streams 
[Not in original] 

Tall as a_ glittering 
r 


27 Vol. III, pp. 377-8. 


Fingal, king of 
rts 


ITALIAN 
Appié giacea lo scudo 


Da lui spento in batta- 
glia 

Cucullin 

Di Svarano Veggo le 
navi 

E numerosa 1’oste 


Molti gli Eroi del mar 


Il Duce 
d’Erina 
La tua tema Agli occhi 
tuot moltiplica i nemici 


Fia forse il Re de’ 
solitari colli 
Che a socorrer mi vien 


Ochi-azzurro 


No. no, diss’egli .... 
Qual montagna di ghiac- 
cto 


SPANISH 


Yacia alli en el suelo 

su ancho escudo 

Por él muerto en la 
batalla 

Cuculino 

La armada de Esvarano 


Muchos en ellas son los 
enemigos 

Muchos los héroes de 
la mar 

El] oji-zareco general de 
Erina 

Y el temor én tus ojos 


El Rey tal vez de los 
eollados hiermos 
En mi socorro llega 


No, no, dice .... 
Como monte de hie 


18 Both introduction and poems are reprinted in Obras literarias | de | 
D. José Marchena | (El Abate Marchena) | recogidag | de manuscritos y 


raros impresos | con un estudio critico-biogrAfico | del doctor | 
de la Real Academia Espafiola. | Tomo I. | Sevilla | 
Imp. de E. Rasco, Bustos Tavera I. | 


Menendez y Pelayo 


1892. | 


D. Marcelind 


The extracts (pp. 137-158) are preceded by the Advertencia of Quintana 
which originally accompanied them, and have the following titles:—I. In- 


vocacién al Héspero en la Introduccién a los Cantos de Selma. 


entre Vinvela y Silrico en el poema de Carrictura. 


y Crimora extractado del mismo poema de Carrictura. 
Fingal y canto de los bardos al principio del poema de Cartén. 


II. Diflogo 
III. Didlogo entre Conal 
IV. Pintura de 


Canto 


de Fingal en honor de la desgraciada Moyna, en el poema de Cartén. VI. 
Apéstrofe al Sol, con que termina el poema de Cartén. 
Two further translations are given in the collected works: 
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The editor, after telling his readers the strange history of the 
poems, and outlining the controversy which succeeded their first 
publication, states that to him the Ossianists appear to have made 
out their case slightly better than the sceptics. He then describes 
the vogue of the poems in France and Italy, where their peculiar 
character’® has won them great favour, and announces that though 
Ortiz and Montengén have both failed to attract Spaniards, ‘‘an- 
other Spaniard, who has been absent from his country for more 
than twelve years,’’ and who has translated the whole of Ossian 
into Spanish, is publishing these fragments in the hope that the 
public may ask for more. Then follow six extracts translated into 
Spanish verse ;?° Quintana regrets that he has had to omit others, 
which may be perhaps the two additional extracts published in 
Marchena’s works, namely translations of The War of Caros, and 
the War of Inis-thona. All these versions are somewhat more 
freely rendered than either the prose or verse translations of 
Ortiz. The free metrical instrument chosen by Marchena gave 
him an ample scope which his strict adherence to rime did not 
entirely destroy ; his chief defect is in the additions which he made 
to his original and which frequently only weaken it. A single 
typical extract if carefully studied, will serve to illustrate Mar- 
chena’s treatment of Macpherson. 


INVOCACION AL HESPERO 


Oh de la falleciente 

Noche brillante estrella! 

Serena resplandece tu luz bella 
En el claro Occidente: 

Tu dorado ecabello fluctuante 

Vaga en tu frente hermosa, 

Y de tu nube sales majestuosa 

La colina corriendo. En este llano 


) ‘*La Guerra de Caros’’ (pp. 104-114) 
b) ‘‘La Guerra de Inistona’’ (pp. 115-123) 

19 carfcter que le har& eternamente la delicia de todas las almas tiernas 
inclinadas a la contemplacién y a la melancolia. (Obras, p. 141). 

20They are: (a) the Address to the Evening Star from the Songs of 
Selma; (b) a dialogue from Carric-Thura. (‘‘My love is a son of the 
hill. ... ’’); (¢) @ second dialogue from the same poem (‘‘Who cometh 
from the hill . . . . #’’); (d) ‘‘Who comes from the land of strangers 

(Carthon) ; (e) Fingal’s song (‘‘ Raise, bards .... ’’ and 

(f) “ihe Address to the Sun (‘‘O thou that rollest . - ’’) both from the 
same poem. 
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é Qué miras? el insano 

Huraecan ecall6é ya; lejos murmura 

El arroyo sonante; 

Alla lejos, del bosque en la espesura, 
En la roea escarpada 

Bramando va a estrellarse la irritada 
Onda del Oceano, y susurrando 

Mil insectos nocturnos van volando. 

é Qué miras, luz hermosa? 

Mas ti partes riendo; de la undosa 
Mar Jas olas acuden, y el luciente 
Cabello bafian. Salve, silencioso 
Astro resplandeciente, 

Enciende en tu luz pura 

Mi espirtu tenebroso, 

E ilumina de Osian el alma obscura.”* 


Criticism has been rather severe with Marchena—clerical criti- 
cism, not unnaturally, particularly so. So Blaneo Garcia, whose 
attitude to such as Marchena is representative of this latter type, 
tells us*? that he was never really inspired either in this or his 
other work, his few fine lines and passages being due to his eru- 
dition (!). Menéndez Pelayo, on the other hand, while in other 
respects equally scathing, considers that the Ossianiec translations 
are distinctly meritorious, though he unkindly ascribes this to 
Marchena’s predilection for trickery of all kinds!** For ourselves, 
we have seen nothing Ossianie written in Spanish—whether trans- 
lation or adaptation—which reaches their general level, and are 
content to ascribe the merit of Marchena’s translations to his 
knowledge of English and his genius. Probably most informed 


21 Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the west! thou liftest 
thy unshorn head from thy cloud: thy steps are stately on thy hill. What 
dost thou behold in the plain? The stormy winds are laid. The murmur 
of the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves climb the distant rock. 
The flies of evening are on their feeble wings; the hum of their course is 
on the field. What dost thou behold, fair light? But thou dost smile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around thee: they bathe thy lovely hair. 
Farewel, thou silent beam! Let the light of Ossian’s soul arise! (The 
Songs of Selma). 

22 La literatura espaiola en el siglo XIX, I, 39. 


23 Obras literarias de D. José Marchena, 1896. Vol. II, p. xecii: ‘‘Se 
conoce que a Marchena, falsario por vocacién, le agradaban todas las super- 
cherias, aun las ajenas, y por eso traduciendo las rapsodias del supuesto 
bardo caledonio anduvo mfs poeta que en la mayor parte de sus versos 
originales: de tal suerte que es de lamentar la pérdida de la versién entera.’’ 
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and unbiassed readers will feel, at the least, that he caught much 
of the spirit of the original. 

Whatever be the merits and defects of Marchena’s versions, 
however, their failure to attract the public was undoubtedly clear, 
and no other translator felt inclined to make a new attempt. We 
begin to find, for all that, a few signs of the penetration of the 
Ossian literature. Here, for example, is an anonymous ‘‘B***,’’ 
during the War of Independence, writing a panegyric in honour 
of the ‘‘Scottish hero’’ Downie,** and seeking his inspiration in 
perhaps the only other ‘‘Scottish hero’’ known to him.”* Here, 


24In Redactor General de Cddiz, Vol. III, p. 1909. October 8, 1812. 
Adolfo de Castro (Cddiz en la Guerra de la Independencia, p. 159) quotes 
two stanzas of this poem, which he entitles ‘‘Del heroismo’’, and ascribes 
it to Cristébal de Befia, which on other grounds seems probable. 


25 The poem, which has never to my knowledge been reprinted, is as fol- 


lows:— 
Oda 
Escrita con motivo de la accién del bizarro escocés, el brigadier espajiol 
D. Juan Downie, que mal herido al frente de la vanguardia en la entrada de 
Sevilla, y rodeado de enemigos, tuvo heroica serenidad para tirar la espada 
(dicen que habia sido del conquistador Pizarro) en medio de sus soldados, 
a fin de que haciéndole prisionero, como le hicieron, no tuviesen la gloria de 
llevarse el arma con que defiende la libertad de la peninsula. 
Musa, que de los inclitos varones 
Diste a Osian divino 
El ensalzar las bélicas acciones 
En canto peregrino, 
Que acompafiaba con su voz sonora 
De oro y marfil el harpa encantadora; 
Da poder celestial hoy a mi acento 
Que a los astros levante 
Sobre las alas rfpidas del viento 
El 4nimo constante 
Del que es honor de la escocesa gente, 
Y émulo digno de Fingal (*) valiente. 
En su sangre dos veces ya tefiido 
Tha Downie el osado 
Tras el francés por su valor vencido, 
Y¥ de uno y otro lado 
La muerte y el terror le rodeaba, 
Y aténita Sevilla lo miraba; 
Cuando al bajar la pldcida victoria 
Del azulado cielo 
A coronarle de luciente gloria, 
Llegé con raudo vuelo 
Ardiente, férreo globo, despedido 
De hueco bronce, en hérrido estampido, 
Que el magn4énimo rostro traspasara 
Con horrorosa herida, 
Y del fuerte bridén le derribara 
En stbita caida, 
¥ ya los enemigos orgullosos 
Tras su presa corrian afanosos: 
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too, is Gallego, in search of a dramatic subject, adapting 
Arnault’s Oscar, fils d’Ossian for his Oscar, hijo de Osidn,?* in 
which the primary inspiration is of course Macpherson, though 
Arnault is (and we have the author’s own statement) his acknowl- 
edged source.” This play, without being a startling success, 
either in Madrid or the provinces, was fairly generally performed 
during the pre-romantic period, and one meets a number of 
eulogistic critiques in the provincial press.”® 

That Ossian was finding by this time a temporary home in 
Spain may be inferred from his invasion of the Poética of a pre- 
ceptist like Norberto Pérez de Camino,?® and from Mora’s think- 
ing it worth while to insert a diatribe against him (which he 


Mas del carro de nubes entretanto 
Fingal que lo veia, 
Con el celeste impenetrable manto 
Al héroe le cubria, 
Que apoyfndose al pomo de la espada 
Sostenia la vida desmayada. 
‘*Hijo,’’ le dice, ‘‘si a la cruda suerto 
Rendirse hoy es forzoso, 
También el cielo de la fiera muerte 
Te libra generoso. 
Poco serfs, te juro, prisionero: 
Yo en tanto guardaré tu noble acero.’’ 
‘*Sea’’, Downie responde; mas mirando 
Que no lejos estaba 
De sus valientes el guerrero bando, 
Hacia ellos sefialaba, 
Ya Fingal sonriendo le decia: 
Quién mejor guardarf la espada mia?’’ 
Y superior entonces a si mismo 
Asi el acero lanza 
En prueba de su esfuerzo y heroismo, 
Que a los suyos alcanza: 
entre prisiones queda, y no suspira 
Porque la fuerte espada libre mira. 
*El Héroe de las Islas 
26[From Obras poéticas de Don Juan Nicasio Gallego, Madrid, 1854: pp. 
197-278—B.M.] 
(H. T.) Oscar || Tragedia. (T) Oscar, | hijo de Osian, | Tragedia. | 
Escrita en francés por Mr. Arnault. | Puesta en verso castellano y acomodada 
a nuestro teatro | Representada en los teatros de la Corte. | 
27See P. van Tieghem, Ossian en France, Vol. II, pp. 115-125 for Ar- 
nault’s play. It is perhaps not relevant to discuss the subject matter of 
Gallego’s adaptation of it here. 
28The most striking which I have found is one of four pages in the 
Diario de la Ciudad de Valencia, Feb. 12, 1832, an unheard of length at 
the time. The play was given six times in Valencia between 1825 and 1832. 
29 First published in 1820, and reissued in 1829. The reference (which is 
unaccompanied by any elucidatory note or suggestion in the context that 
Ossian was not a literary commonplace in Spain) is as follows:— 
De la lira de Ossian los blandos sones 
Calmaban de su pecho el ardor fiero, 
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copied, as was his custom,*° from elsewhere) in the Crénica cien- 
tifica y literaria for 1818.** The original probably referred to 
France, but Mora, in his anti-liberal fervour, evidently thought 
the paragraph equally applicable to Spain, as he gives no hint of 
its source, nor even mentions France in translating it.** It runs 
as follows: 

—j; No es un capricho sobrado ridiculo (dice un diarista) el que 
nos ha hecho abandonar tanto tiempo la bella antigiiedad griega 
y romana para repetir las tristes lamentaciones de Ossian, 6 mas 
bien de Macferson? En todas estas poesias se repiten las mismas 
im4genes con fastidiosa uniformidad. Continuamente vemos las 
rocas de Morvén, las cuatro piedras de un sepulero, los palidos 
rayos de la luna, el lago inmévil: sin cesar nos aturden los vientos 
del Norte, el soplo del invierno, el torrente, las olas y los ladridos 
de los dogos negros; no se ven mas que nubes oscuras, nubes 
negras, nubes flotantes, y vuelta 4 las nubes en que habitan las 
sombras de los héroes. Se dice vulgarmente que esta poesia pinta 
otra naturaleza: no hay tal cosa: pinta, si, una pequena parte de 
la naturaleza, es decir, la mas triste y monotona. 

Coming back to translations we find in the Europeo of 1824 a 
translation of a single song (headed ‘‘Canto de Dorval en uno de 
los poemas de Osian, traducido del inglés’’) under the eaption 
Variedades.** This, though characteristic enough of the Europeo, 
which was cosmopolitan before all things, is anonymously con- 
tributed and has no particular feature which calls for comment. 

Among the few poets writing in Spanish whose temperament 
was such as to make the Ossianic works attractive to them must 
be placed José Maria de Heredia.** In El Iris of the year 1826, 
a Mexican review, of which he was part editor, we find a number 
of interesting signs of Ossianie influence. A belated account of 
Oscar, hijo de Osidn (II, 30-1) deseribes the original of Gallego’s 


Si de Morvén lloraba la ruina 
O la temprana muerte de Malvina. 
(Canto VI). 
80 See (e.g.) Revue de littérature comparée, Vol. II, pp. 113-6. 
31 No. 157, Sept. 29, 1818. 
32 He had already protested against the ‘‘vaporosidades Ossidnicas’’ of 
current Spanish literature (No. 11, May 6, 1817; No. 61, Oct. 28, 1817). 

33 1824, p. 135. 


34 See (e.g.) in his collected poems (Mexico 1840, 1852) a number of lyrics 
inspired solely and avowedly by melancholy. There may be Ossianic in- 
fluence in his odes to the star Venus, and to the sun, but on the whole I 
am inclined to think not. 
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version as a ‘‘sublime tragedy,’’ well suited to the talents of the 
principal actor in the Spanish translationGaray. ‘‘No cabe 
una expresién mas profunda de melancolia, de celos, de amor 
desesperado. Su delirio en el acto 4° es aterrador, casi insoport- 
able.’’ The same play moves Heredia to lyric ardour in the next 
number of El Iris (II, 39-40. ‘‘Poesia: En la representacién de 
la tragedia Oscar’’). In a later issue he discourses on the authen- 
ticity of the Ossian poems (II, 166-8). Among Heredia’s various 
verse contributions to El Iris we find (I, 47-8) a translation of 
the Address to the Sun, from Carthon, which reappears with 
slight modifications in the 1852 edition of Heredia’s poems, to- 
gether with two other fragments,® and a translation in full of 
the short Oina-Morul.*® Heredia uses unrimed hendecasyllabics, 
and thus, like Montengén, is able to keep closely to his original. 
It may not be without interest to cite a few lines of his ‘‘ Address 
to the Sun’’ for the purpose of comparison with the original, and 
with the more florid version of Marchena: 


AL SOL 
; Oh ta, que giras por el yermo cielo, 
Vasto, redondo, bien como el escudo 
De mis padres: ; oh! ; Sol! ¢ de dénde nacen 
Tus rayos? ~% Donde, di, tiene su fuente 
Tu inagotable luz? Sales vestido 
Con sublime beldad, y las estrellas 
En el cielo se esconden, y la luna 
Triste, pAlida, yerta se sumerge 
De Occidente en el mar. Ti solitario 
Al cielo subes.37 


85 Ed. cit. pp. 247-252, ‘‘Fragmentos tomados de Osian’’: (a) A la luna, 
(b) Morar, (c) Al Sol. 


86 Ed. cit. pp. 241-7. 
87 Poesias mexicanas, 1852, pp. 250-2. Cf. Marchena (op. cit. I, 157) :— 


Oh ti que luminosa vas rodando 

Por la celeste esfera 

Como de mis abuelos el bruiiido 
Redondo eseudo; ; Oh sol! ¢ de dé manando 
En tu inmortal carrera 

Va, di, tu eterno resplandor lucido? 
Radiante en tu belleza 

Majestuoso te muestras, y corridas 
Las estrellas esconden su cabeza 

En las nubes; las ondas de Occidente 
Las luces de la luna escurecidas 
Sepultan en su seno; reluciente 

TG en tanto solo vas midiendo el cielo. 


The original is: O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers! Whence are they beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth, in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the sky; 
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Much more important than any of these versions, however, are 
the unmistakable signs which we now find that Ossianism had 
affected two of Spain’s greatest Romantic poets—Rivas and 
Espronceda. Rivas’ well known poem El Sueio del Proscripto, 
which he wrote in 1824 during his short stay in London, has 
generally been described as ‘‘Ossianic’’ since Eugenio de Ochoa 
first applied to it this term.** I ean only say that to my mind 
there is nothing in the least Ossianic about it, and that the use 
of the word by so good a Romantic as Ochoa only proves how 
loosely and vaguely it was applied.*® The poem is of course 
written in a melancholy strain, as any poem by a newly-exiled 
lover might be—but that is all. 

A genuinely Ossianic touch, however, occurs in a sonnet ‘‘ Al 
bizarro escocés D. Juan Downie,’’ written by young Saavedra, 
probably in Cadiz, about the year 1813, and ineluded in the first 
two editions of his works, dated respectively 1814 and 1820.*° 
The similarity between this sonnet and the ode by Cristébal de 
Befia previously mentioned (if his it be) suggests that one was 
inspired by the other, as may well have been the case. There is 
no need, however, to assume that the writer of either poem had 
studied the works of Ossian very deeply, or even at all. The 


the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself 
movest alone. 

38In Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritores espanoles contempordneos, 
II, 693. ‘‘Suefio vago y sombrio, inspiracién osi4nica, empapada en las 
nieblas himedas del Témesis.’’ 

39i.e. as a synonym for ‘melancélico’, as where a writer in the Pen- 
samiento (1848, I, 41) describes Chateaubriand’s early life as being ‘‘triste 
como un poema de Ossian’’. 

40 Al bizarro escocés D. Juan Dowine (sic). 


O de Fing4l heréico descendiente, 
Que de las selvas de la Escocia fria 
Volaste a defender la patria mia, 
Con duro brazo y corazén ardiente: 

Ta que del manso Betis la corriente 
Con tu sangre tefiiste, el claro dia 
Que Hispalis admiré ja bizarria 
Con que libraste a su oprimida gente: 

Tu merecida gloria eterna sea: 
Por donde quier que esgrimas el acero 
Victoria grata tus esfuerzos vea. 

Y sigue siempre el estandarte ibero, 
Pues Espafia gozosa se recrea 
En contar en sus huestes tal guerrero. 

(Obras, ed. 1820, I, 69). 


The lines do not occur in any edition later than 1820. 
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references to the poems, as will be seen, are of slight importance.*! 

Rivas, then, came only for a brief space, at an impressionable 
time in his life—if he can be said to have come at all—under the 
influence of the Ossian poems, and we can well believe that, in 
his normal, buoyant, genial mood, he would be little attracted by 
them.*? To Espronceda, they would be far more acceptable. And 
there are in fact three poems directly inspired by Ossian in his 
work. The first two are ‘‘La Despedida,’’ and ‘‘El Comhate,’’ 
which are given the general title of ‘‘Oscar y Malvina, Imitacién 
del estilo de Osian (A tale of the times of old).’’ The third is en- 
titled ‘‘Al Sol: Himno,’’ and resembles the Ossianie Address to 
the Sun in Carthon. 

Professor Churchman, with his customary care and thorough- 
ness, has debated in detail the question of Ossian’s influence upon 
Espronceda.** That Byron’s treatment of the same Address to 
the Sun cannot be Espronceda’s source is certain; that he used 
Marchena’s version a study of the two adaptations side by side 
makes unlikely. That Ossian in English was his original is the 
more probable both from his use of the English heading and from 
the fact that he had in Oscar y Malvina already assayed Ossianic 
verses. The least unlikely alternative supposition is that he took 
the idea of the Address from Manfred, and developed it from 
Ossian. But internal evidence does not force us to this conclusion, 
and I prefer, with Mr. Churchman, to see direct Ossianie influence 
in Al Sol, as there indubitably is in Oscar y Malvina. 

Perhaps the part of Spain in which the Ossian poems were 


41 One other Ossianic passage occurs at the end of a florid ‘‘nuptial ode’’ 
written by Rivas in 1829. It closes the ode and runs thus:— 


Asi los semidioses revolaban 
En derredor del gran cantor troyano, 
Y su acento inmortal solemnizaban: 
Asi hendiendo la niebla circundaban 
Al bardo caledén las sombras leves 
De los guerreros de Morvén y Tura, 
Cuando en la noche obscura, 
Despreciando los vientos y las nieves, 
Sobre los riscos de Loclin sentado, 
Pulsaba el arpa al lado de Malvina, 
Y la voz ronca del torrente hinchado 
Sobrepujaba con su voz divina. 

_42 For a development of this estimate of Rivas, see my Rivas and Roman- 
ticism in Spain, Liverpool University Press, 1923, and Riwas, a Critical 
Study, in Revue Hispanique, 1923. 

43 Modern Language Notes, Jan. 1908, XXIII, pp. 13-16. ‘‘Espronceda, 
Byron and Ossian.’’ Cf. Revue hispanique, XX, 52, 206. The views below 
are set out, ani fully justified in these articles. 
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most sympathetically received was Valencia, where the Roman- 
ticism professed by the group of men responsible for most of the 
literary reviews of the early nineteenth century took on a peculiar 
character of melancholy. The Cisne, a Valencian journal started 
in 1840, is full of Ossianie references, and of contributions, main- 
ly by Vicente Boix, which reveal Ossianie influence. It seems 
fairly clear that at one time Boix believed in the genuineness of 
the poems,** though in the next volume he prints an adaptation 
entitled ‘‘La Muerte de Calmar y de Orla: Imitacién de Ossian 
de Macpherson.® I have printed elsewhere some relevant selec- 
tions from this journal,*® which are hardly important enough to 
warrant repetition. 

Boix, no doubt, had read his Ossian, and was genuinely attract- 
ed by the poems. But indubitably the Scottish ‘‘poet’’ (or should 
we say ‘‘bard’’?) was in general merely a fashion, furnishing 
excuses for clichés which deceived nobody but the unlettered. 
And so it remained throughout the Romantic period, making 
chance allusions of no importance. Boix himself could hardly 
avoid the prevailing vice of mentioning Fingal or Ossian when- 
ever one wrote of Scotland, and that as often as one wished to 
be mysterious and (in one sense of the word) ‘‘romantic.’’ Thus 
he begins an ode to Sir Walter Scott: 


Dichoso tai que entre las nobles sombras 
De Fingal y de Ossian eterno vives, 
Y en tu patria poética revives 
Y al mundo entero con tu genio asombras.*” 


Bretén ridiculed the fashion in 1835,** but it persisted. Only 
a superficial knowledge of the poems, after all, was necessary in 
order to introduce into article, romance or song a reference which 
would mystify the vulgar and could be made to fit the subject. 


44 El Cisne, Vol. I, p. 10:—‘‘ Este bardo caledén, nacido entre los inglands, 
rey poeta y sencillo como los cantores escoceses, es el iltimo resto de poesia 
homérica que no ha sufrido la mancilla de los siglos’’. 


45 Ibid. Vol. II, p. 14. 

46 Botetin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1924, Vol. VI, Nos. 2, 3. 
47 El Feniz. Nov. 23, 1845 ‘‘A la memoria de Walter Scott.’’ 

48 In Toda es farsa en este mundo, III, 12: 


Por ese blando talle que parece 
Fantdstica visién de caleonio 
Bardo... 
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And the Romantic poet was never averse to using such oppor- 
tunities.*® 

In the reviews emanating from Madrid during the years in 
which Ossianism was spreading in Valencia, we can find practical- 
ly no serious articles upon Ossian at all. The Revista europea, 
it is true, has a learned contribution upon Celtic bards in gen- 
eral,®°° of which a part is devoted to Ossian, but this is a transla- 
tion from the French of J-J. Ampére, and can hardly be credited 
to Spain. It may, however, fitly be recorded, since it appeared 
in one of the most serious reviews of the day, and could hardly 
fail to influence some of those who read it. The authorship of 
Maepherson is taken as being certain, though the existence in 
Scotland of similar genuine poems is also asserted, as well as the 
relative truth to reality of Macpherson’s inventions. A short 
critical account of the Ossianie poems completes this minor con- 
tribution to Ossian literature in Spain. 

It is only right to add that if Ossianism counted for little dur- 
ing the Romantic movement in Spain, a certain interest in the 
poems was kept up for a long time afterwards. I am not think- 
ing merely of the novels of Osiana (‘‘Catalina Mac-Person de 
Bremon!’’) and other such puerilities, but rather of genuine later 
translations,*' of the long and serious articles which we find in 
the Abeja of 1862-4 under the titles of ‘‘ Estudios critico-literarios 
sobre los poemas de Osidn por Mac-Pherson,*? and the preparatory 
study of ‘‘Osién y su Era.’** One thinks, too, of the late in- 
fluence of Ossian on Catalan literature, which may well prove 


49 A characteristic exordium, which has no reference to the main subject, 
occurs in a lyric by Francisco Rodriguez Zapata (‘‘La Tempestad’’, in 
Revista de Madrid, 3* Serie, 1842, t. IV, p. 126) :— 


Dadme la lira, que Osian pulsaba 
Sobre rocas a orillas del torrente. 
Y cuyo son arménico paraba 
Sobre Croml4 la tempestad 
Dadme su inspiracién,.. . 


More could be found, were the systematic collection of them of any value. 

50‘*De los Bardos en las Galias y en las demfs naciones célticas’’ (Vol. 
III, 1837, pp. 244-275). The specifically Ossianic pages are pp. 265-9. 

51E.g. J. R. Figueroa’s prose translation of Carthon in the Semanario 
Pintoresco for 1852 (pp. 212-5). 

52 Vol. II, pp. 293, 334, 376, 426. Vol. III, pp. 68, 218. 

53 Vol. II, pp. 219-222. 
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worth studyinz,™ and of the translations made by Lasso de la 
Vega in comparatively recent times.** 


54 Fragments of the Death of Fingal and Crutloda are found in Lo Gay 
Saber (1880) translated into Catalan prose by Francisco P. Briz and Arturo 
Masriera. 

55 Ossiam: Poemas gaélicos (Biblioteca de autores escogidos) Madrid, 
1880, 2 vol. Ossian, bardo del siglo III. Poemas gaélicos (Biblioteca Uni- 
versal, vols 84, 85, 90, Madrid, 1883, 3 vol. 


— 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HAMLET’S GHOST 


By THORNTON S. GRAVES 
University of North Carolina 


Among the various difficulties created by the author of Hamlet 
to vex the minds of mankind, assuredly not the least is the ghost 
of buried Denmark. According to an attractive tradition accept- 
ed by Rowe and various subsequent writers, the dramatist reached 
‘the top of his performance’’ as an actor in the réle of this same 
ghost. Whether he chose such a part because he wished to be 
relieved early in the performance for more important matters of 
a business nature or because Kempe and the other comedians re- 
fused to accept a risky job, Rowe and his followers do not say; 
but if the playwright really did reach ‘‘the top of his perform- 
ance’’ as the murdered sire of Hamlet, we may rest assured that 
he had a trying afternoon of it, for the royal spectre which has 
come down to us is a strange and troublesome creature. 

It is customary to relieve the Master, at the expense of Thomas 
Kyd, of certain perplexing elements in the character of the old 
King of Denmark. That such conduct is justified seems warrant- 
ed by the Ghost’s unusual behavior in his early days. On the 
testimony of Thomas Lodge, he cried for revenge very ‘‘miser- 
ably’’ like an oyster-wife in the pre-Shakespearean drama; and 
that his appearance in his wife’s closet was originally heralded by 
a commotion in the heavens is made highly probable not only by 
the lightning which precedes his entrance in the old German play, 
apparently based directly upon Kyd’s lost tragedy, and the similar 
fireworks preceding the appearance of revenge ghosts in such 
plays as Locrine, Woodstock, and The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, 
but by the insertion of the following criticism in a contemporary 
drama: 


Then, too, a filthy, whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pilch, 

Comes screaming like a pig half sticked, 

And cries ‘‘ Vindicta! Revenge, Revenge! ’’ 

With that a little rosin flasheth forth, 

Like smoke out of a tobacco pipe or a boy’s squib. 


Shakespeare of course saw the impropriety of having a princely 
139 
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shade shriek like an oyster-wife, and he perhaps realized that a 
flash of lightning was unbecoming to a lady’s boudoir. Such 
melodrama he consequently omitted. Recognizing, however, that 
the dramatization of the supernatural must necessarily be bother- 
some to the critics, he set to work on a perplexing and unusual 
phantom. He ladened his northern warrior of remote barbarity 
with the ‘‘complete steel’’ of a medieval knight and had him, in 
spite of such impediments as a coat of mail and a sabled beard, 
to dig like a mole through the earth and evade the partisans of 
a trio of athletic youngsters. He caused him to walk in deepest 
midnight on a sun-lit stage and to hoist his vizor that the details 
of his pallid countenance might be obvious to Horatio amid the 
abundance of beard and the blackness of the night. He created 
a stately and dignified shadow who could nevertheless on occasion 
appeal to the sense of humor of the theater-going public—a be- 
nign and kindly spirit who was yet capable of freezing spectator 
and actor alike with his aspect horrible. He presented a pro- 
crastinating shade, who, instead of appearing immediately in his 
son’s bedchamber as any business-like ghost would do, postponed 
his perambulations for a couple of months until he felt strong 
enough to appear in public. More perplexing still, the dramatist 
has depicted a spirit who, notwithstanding his natural sense and 
motive for absolute clearness, has never succeeded in making his 
wishes known to the philosophical commentators, the Germans 
varying so widely in their interpretations of his oration that we 
~ have Borne at one extreme contending that the poisoned Dane is 
a dilatory, rhetorical, and impracticable fellow, and Grabstein at 
the other insisting that he is the real hero of the play and the 
only understandable being in the whole performance. Incidental- 
ly it may be noted that Grabstein’s view has long been familiar 
to Americans, notwithstanding Schiicking’s very recent declaration 
that we get all our German criticism from the Furness Variorum. 
I am emboldened to make such a statement not only because such 
late writers as Egan and Strunk have exalted the Ghost to the 
role of a star, but on account of the fact that when Laurence 
Barrett first appeared in Hamlet in a certain Pennsylvania town, 
Shakespeare’s original title was thus improved out of consider- 
ation for the hero of the piece: ‘‘The Grave Burst; or, the 
Ghost’s Piteous Tale of Horror, by W. Shakspere, Esq.”’ 
Obviously the idiosynerasies of such a figure as the elder Ham- 
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let are such as would ordinarily chill the ardor of the most com- 
placent actor; but evidently in consequence of the traditions that 
Shakespeare wrote the ghost scenes in a charnel house and him- 
self created the réle of the great phantom, the part has been 
readily undertaken by others than stage clowns. These have fre- 
quently conducted themselves with striking originality. 

Much ingenuity, for instance, has been displayed in the matter 
of costume. The martial figure of Denmark has been accoutred 
in every type of heavy armor known to the Tower of London; it 
has stalked in a texture strikingly like gray quilted wool, in 
painted pasteboard, and in burnished tin; a noted Irish playbill 
of 1793 announced that the Ghost, the Grave-digger, and Laertes 
were all to be acted by ‘‘Mr. Sampson, the great London Com- 
edian,’’ the characters ‘‘to be dressed in Roman Shapes’’; and 
in the days of Tieck the Germans almost took to civil war in their 
attempt to determine whether apparitions possessed wardrobes 
sufficiently elaborate to justify the final appearance of the mur- 
dered Dane in dressing robe or ‘‘nighte gown.’’ As a result of 
his unfortunate mode of slaughter, he has never seen fit to appear 
in what Addison pronounced the favorite essentials of an English 
ghost—a gashed countenance and a bloody shirt—though he has 
been known to walk on the Dutch stage in mealy face and sheet 
of dazzling white; and in a fit of absent-mindedness he once ap- 
peared on the London stage in complete armor and a pair of 
green spectacles, though Wemyss attributes this innovation to 
William Chapman, originator of the first successful floating 
theater on the Ohio River. 

Naturally the Ghost has suffered both mental and physical dis- 
quietude as a result of his varying costume. It is said that while 
ladened with real armor he once lost his footing on an old- 
fashioned sloping stage and singed his whiskers amid the foot- 
lights before he could regain his equilibrium; Edward Stirling 
describes the unusual experience of John Cooper, who clawed and 
groaned his way into the favor of the audience in consequence 
of the swarm of cockroaches that had taken up their abode in the 
King of Denmark’s long-abandoned suit of armor; and the same 
gentleman relates that when Hamlet was being played at Ports- 
mouth for the benefit of a Jewish Society, the helmet of the 
Ghost was given a more tragic aspect with the aid of sundry black 
plumes borrowed from a local undertaker. Unfortunately these 
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sable decorations began to fall one by one from the royal head 
until an excited spectator, unable to control himself longer, burst 
forth as follows: ‘‘Ikey, look at that! Blow’d if the ghost ain’t 
a-moulting his feathers!’’ 

The problem of the most appropriate complexion and facial 
play for the begetter of Hamlet has caused much discussion and 
some difference of opinion. He has been censured for appearing 
in public with too much meal on his cheeks; and whereas he has 
never walked the stage, so far as I know, with the bloody face so 
dearly beloved by Elizabethan apparitions, he has been accused of 
surveying his son with reddened eyes, while a Dublin audience 
once saw Hamlet’s father flushed with excitement. An actor 
named Heaphy, it seems, having already made up for the part of 
Ophelia’s sire, was suddenly called upon to appear as the Ghost, 
and in the rush of the moment gave a new impression of the 
character by gliding upon the stage with the vermilion cheeks and 
nose then considered indispensable to a successful low comedy 
Polonius. 

On the other hand, we are told that the Ghost’s aspect has been 
so horrible as to cause the great Betterton in the réle of Hamlet 
to turn as pale as his own neckcloth, to startle the sensitive Wil- 
helm Meister almost beyond the point of speech, and to frighten 
Garrick so sincerely that he could not conceal his actual emotion 
from a well-known character in Fielding’s Tom Jones. In strik- 
ing contrast to such procedure by Betterton and Wilhelm Meister 
and Garrick is the remarkable self-control sometimes shown by 
the elder Hamlet during most unusual behavior on the part of 
his distracted son. Especially difficult must he have found it to 
suppress a grin when on one occasion, according to Thomas 
Wilkes, the young man dropped upon his knees and wept on the 
appearance of the paternal shade and with folded arms and pen- 
sive mood followed the beckoning figure from the view of the 
audience. Nor is there any indication, beyond the apparent 
burlesque of the practice in Cobb’s Poor Old Drury (1791), that 
the old king indulged in laughter when an actor named Smith 
won the nickname of ‘‘Monsieur Hamlette’’ by bowing with the 
grace of a dancing master in his effort to show the proper rever- 
ence for his father’s spirit. Dowton is credited with an even 
more remarkable instance of self-control when the trap used to 
lower him in the réle of the Ghost was operated with mischievous 
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deliberateness by Elliston and De Camp while they plied their 
rattan canes with increasing vigor to the unprotected calves of 
the slowly descending monarch. Not a muscle moved to disturb 
the melancholy placidity of the vanishing shade, though his lower 
members, out of sight of the audience, ‘‘frisked and curvetted 
about like a horse in Ducrow’s arena’’; and the aged Hamlet on 
completing his descent revealed a more warlike outburst than 
when 


in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 


Sometimes, however, he has been unable to conceal his emotion 
until the completion of his descent, as, for instance, when Barton 
Booth was terrified by the intensely realistic acting of Betterton 
as the Prince of Denmark. In an interesting account of his first 
play Joe Cowell describes a Ghost who was not only somewhat 
careless in his make-up, but possessed a keen sense of humor as 
well. Prior to the performance this particular Ghost had been 
detected by the youthful Joe in the act of nailing up stage decora- 
tions in a rural make-shift playhouse; consequently he was recog- 
nized by the youngster and joined in the laugh when the latter 
observed: ‘‘That’s the man who nailed up the flags.’’ 

More varied than costume or complexion has been the voice of 
Shakespeare’s Ghost. There is a tradition that the ponderous and 
funereal tone which we are accustomed to associate with the old 
Danish warrior has held the stage for upward of three hundred 
years, though the words themselves have frequently been pro- 
nounced with a marked Irish brogue, sometimes with a decided 
lisp, and occasionally with a Seottish burr or the whir and clatter 
peculiar to our own Middle West. The English have been known 
to resent an occasional Americanism which disproved the Ghost’s 
strict Cockney lineage, while the Americans have commented on 
the inadequacy of Londonese to give to his language the flavor of 
Shakespeare and the charnel-house. Not only has the poor spirit 
attempted practically every known dialect in an effort to make 
his message clear to his hesitant son, but he has been accused by 
the Germans of whining like a despondent tailor and has been 
known on oceasion to sing his wrongs to the tune of ‘‘Giles 
Scroggins’ Ghost,’’ or act his woes out in pantomime. Sometimes, 
indeed, this absence of all language whatsoever has been due to 
causes other than the ecaprice of irreverent showmen; for Ifland 
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relates in his Memoirs that the doughty old Dane once returned 
to his vast abyss in disgusted silence on account of the prolonged 
contortions of a German-made stage clock, while in England he 
has been guilty of stage fright or a decided hesitancy in conver- 
sation as a result of excitement or the deadly realism of young 
Hamlet. Is it too facetious to suggest that this linguistic im- 
pediment may possibly be an inheritance from the original Ghost, 
since in the old German play based presumably on Kyd’s lost 
tragedy, a stage direction informs us that the ‘‘ghost beckons 
Hamlet to the middle of the stage, and opens his [i.e., his own] 
jaws several times’’? 

If he has been known to open his jaws several times without 
uttering a word, he has also been known to usurp the prerogative 
of the stage clown and speak words other than those set down for 
him in the text. If we can trust Wilhelm Meister’s testimony, 
Hamlet’s father was at least once a female; and as we might 
expect under such circumstances, the Ghost inserted a passage 
of her own which was considered an improvement on Shakespeare. 
Two well-worn anecdotes will further illustrate the point. Ac- 
cording to Ralph Wewitzer and others, an unfortunate debutant, 
having seriously offended the spectators in his interpretation of 
Hamlet’s father, removed his helmet in the midst of his most 
important declamation and pacified the audience by saying: 
‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, it was my hope to please you; if I have 
failed, I must give up the ghost.’’ More unconventional still was 
the behavior which, it is said, gave to the world the expression 
‘‘when the ghost walks’’ as referring to the day on which actors’ 
salaries are paid. When the anxious young Prince in an ill-paid 
and discontented itinerant troupe remarked with respect to the 
shade of his father, ‘‘perchance ’twill walk again,’’ the audience 
was startled by hearing the conventional graveyard voice of old 
Hamlet proclaim from behind the scenes: ‘‘Nay, ’twill walk no 
more until its salary is paid.’’ 

Perhaps more troublesome than problems of make-up or language 
has been the question of the Ghost’s locomotion. His evasion of 
the battle-ax of Marcellus, his mole-like operations underground, 
and his boxing of the ears of the sentinel in the old German play 
of Bestrafte Brudermord would seem to indicate that the Elizabeth- 
ans were accustomed to a rather athletic Hamlet Senior. We are 
told on fair authority that before Barton Booth hit upon the ex- 
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pedient of wearing noiseless shoes the sabled figure was accus- 
tomed to traverse the stage with a ponderous tread appropriate 
to the conqueror of Fortinbras’s warlike sire. Booth’s noiseless 
footwear may have been generally adopted, but the king-like 
swagger of the elder Hamlet held the stage with distressing per- 
versity. Numerous English critics have remarked on this martial 
strut, and Tieck complained that in the England of his day the 
Ghost habitually marched about the platform in an awkward and 
ostentatious fashion. The nineteenth century sought in various 
ways to give him the original Elizabethan activity plus a certain 
gossamer-like aspect which it associated with visitors from the 
other world; hence they made him glide or fidget behind trans- 
parent scenery, and, by the aid of extra lights and ungainly 
costume, endeavored to bestow upon his majesty the appearance 
of transparency, while Sir Henry Irving in 1879 called in the 
aid of a ‘‘double’’ in order to demonstrate to his audience that 
Hamlet’s father had increased his speed since the days of Shakes- 
peare and could now exit at one side of the stage and re-enter 
immediately at the other. Equally strange, perhaps, are those 
ghosts who have revealed themselves to be good Catholics by 
coming to attention when Horatio made the sign of the cross, or 
who, having stimulated themselves with small beer and other 
liquids preparatory to their clamor for revenge, necessarily pro- 
menaded with especial care and deliberateness. 

Closely related to the problem of pedestrianism is that of en- 
trance and exit. Of the sundry instances of the Ghost’s in- 
opportune appearance as a result of somebody’s blunder, perhaps 
the most striking one is that in Dumas’s ‘‘alteration’’ of Shakes- 
peare, where the Spirit is over-worked by the author and made 
to supervise in person the general massacre at the end of the 
piece. Before the days when his entry was intensified by special 
lights and scenery he was in the habit of appearing through a 
trap. This was always undignified and frequently inconvenient ; 
for he has been known to rise with a movement too slow and 
deliberate for realism. Sometimes, too, he has been shot through 
a trap with such force as to send him clear of the stage by a foot 
or more, whence he has descended to earth with ‘‘evident and 
noisy proof of his corporeity.’’ Whether he was the spirit in 
armor who ascended so rapidly in the old theater in Goodman’s 
Fields that he was unable to stop before landing in the pit, I do 
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not know; but at least the phantom in Hamlet can console himself 
with the reflection that he has never made a more ludicrous entry 
than that of Henry VI’s shade as performed by William Bensley. 
Since in the days of this actor, writes Dr. Doran, it was custom- 
ary to reveal only the upper portion of Henry’s ghost in the last 
act, Bensley, in order to expedite his appearance at a social func- 
tion, had clothed his lower parts in new tight nankeen pantaloons 
prior to stepping on the trap. A low comedian, seeing the pos- 
sibility of the situation, suddenly elevated his fellow actor to the 
full capacity of the machinery. The sight of the old Lancastrian 
with complete medieval armor above and the latest cut of nankeen 
pantaloons below took the house by storm when he popped into 
the tent of Richard III; and ‘‘as for the tyrant in the tent,’’ 
vouches Dr. Doran, ‘‘he sat bolt upright, and burst into such an 
insane roar that the real Richard could not have looked more 
frantically hysterical had the deceased Henry actually so visited 
him in the nankeen spirit.’’ : 

The mode of the Ghost’s exit has, of course, varied with differ- 
ent generations. He has walked boldly and fearlessly through a 
stage door, descended with varying degrees of velocity by means 
of a trap, faded leisurely from sight behind green gauze. Goethe 
insisted that he should shroud himself in a gray transparent 
material while sinking to Purgatory; Fechter had him stand in 
a moon-lit archway and gradually disappear behind a large wheel 
which at each revolution caught up semi-transparent cloth of in- 
creasing density; while Sir Henry Irving deceived the public into 
thinking that he plunged into space from the top of an imposing 
promontory. In the old days he was consistently driven from the 
stage by the crowing of a cock, and numerous are the indications 
of the importance attached to this ‘‘trumpet of the morn.’’ The 
following dialogue, attributed by Oxberry to James Quin and an 
old Bath lady, not only illustrates the interest of the eighteenth 
century in the stage fowl, but also throws considerable light on 
the early appearance of Hamlet’s father: 


‘Mr. Gwynn, I was once vastly entertained with your playing the Ghost 
of Gimlet, at Drury-lane, when you rose up through the stage, with a white 
face and red eyes, and spoke of quails upon the frightful porcupine:—do, 
pray, spout a little the Ghost of Gimlet. 

‘*Madam, the Ghost of Gimlet is laid never to rise again. 

‘*Well, to be sure, Mr. Gwynn, you looked and talked so like a real 
Ghost; and then the cock crowed so natural—I wonder how you could teach 
him to crow so exact in the very nick of time; but I suppose he’s game— 
an’t he game? 
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‘¢Dung-hill, Madam. 

‘*Well, dung-hill or not dung-hill, he has got such a clear counter-tenor 
that I wish I had such another at my house, to wake the maids of a morn- 
ing. Do you know where I could find one of his brood?’’ 

Apparently not all the cocks were so regular as the one praised 
by the old Bath lady, for, according to Mitford, no less than six 
roosters were once collected behind the stage to insure the Ghost’s 
exit according to schedule. Sometimes, too, the ‘‘clear counter- 
tenor’’ was not so successful as that of Quin’s colleague. Notably 
inferior was it when Jimmy Murphy, a noted character in Dublin 
during Sheridan’s theatrical management there, once attempted 
the réle of the cock. ‘‘Arrah, thin, that’s a damn bad cock,’’ 
commented a gallery critic. ‘‘No, he isn’t,’’ corrected another, 
‘‘sure, he’s a hen.”’ 

Frequently the Ghost has been driven from the stage by some- 
thing more formidable than a crowing hen—notably the pugnacity 
of his son. ‘‘I thought, Bob,’’ said the great Barton Booth to 
Wilkes, ‘‘that last night you wanted to play at fisticuffs with me; 
you bullied that which you ought to have revered’’; and Lloyd 
wrote in his poem on acting, apparently with the innovation of 
Garrick’s method of playing in mind: 


And Hamlet’s hollow voice and fixed amaze, 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than he who swollen with big impetuous rage 
Bullies the bulky phantom from the stage. 


The fisticuffs of others than young Hamlet have caused the ‘‘bulky 
phantom”’ to retreat, provided we can accept a story told of 
Thomas Elrington by Chetwood in his General History of the 
Stage (1749). The embryonic actor, it seems, was determined to 
appear on the stage in spite of the objections of his French master. 
But let Chetwood tell his own story: 


Another time we were so bold to attempt Shakespear’s Hamlet, where 
our ’Prentice Tom had the Part of the Ghost, Father to young Hamlet. 
His Armour was composed of Pasteboard, neatly painted. The Frenchman 
had Intelligence of what we were about, and to our great Surprize and 
Mortification made one of our Audience. The Ghost in his first Appearance 
is dumb to Horatio. While these Scenes past, the Frenchman only muttered 
between his Teeth, and we were in Hopes his Passion would subside; but 
when our Ghost began his first speech to Hamlet, Mark me, he reply’d 
Begar me vil marke you presently! and, without saying any more, beat our 

oor Ghost off the Stage through the Street, while every Stroke on the 

asteboard Armour grieved the Auditors (because they did not pay for 
their Seats) insomuch that three or four ran after the Ghost, and brought 
him back in Triumph with the avenging Frenchman at his Heels, who would 
not be appeas’d till our Ghost promised him never to commit the Offense of 
Acting again. 
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Equally extraordinary was the exit of an amateur Ghost early 
in the last century at an English grammar school. All went well, 
writes John Bernard, who participated in the performance, until 
the interview between Hamlet and his father, ‘‘when a bungling 
rascal, whose post for the night was to sit above on a beam and 
pull up the three baize table-cloths tacked together into a curtain, 
leaning forward to gain a better view of what was going on be- 
low, caught his breeches in the nail that sustained the end of the 
curtain, and at the moment I pronounced the words, ‘Alas, poor 
Ghost!’ the roller becoming disengaged, descended with a swift 
thwack upon the Royal Dane’s head and prostrated him to the 
earth amidst an uproar of laughter.’’ But we should not blame 
too severely this English schoolboy. Even professionals on the 
German stage have done as badly, as is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of Herr Tegener, director of the Hamburg Theater in 
1776. Having announced in print that he himself would act the 
réle of the Ghost in an original and impressive manner, he kept 
his word by kicking and fuming in mid-air when the machinery 
refused to lower him to Purgatory from ‘‘the dreadful summit 
of the cliff,’’ whither he had beckoned his amazed son. 

Remarkable as are the experiences recorded above they are no 
more so than some of the misfortunes which have befallen the 
Ghost in these days of scholastic speculation. Some years ago a 
Teuton startled the scholarly world by discovering that the Prince 
of Denmark was a naughty young thing who had ‘‘faked’’ the 
Ghost as an excuse for ousting his innocent uncle from the job 
of kingship. Folks of our own day have been less severe on 
Hamlet, perhaps, but not a whit less so on his father’s shadow. 
Professor Howard M. Jones, to illustrate, in a brief for Claudius 
has pronounced the Ghost the lying and bragging sire of a foul- 
mouthed and untruthful son, while Mr. Denton J. Snider has 
considered it necessary to compose a drama redeeming the hoary 
barbarian from his sanguine intentions against the world in gen- 
eral. The present generation has likewise witnessed some queer 
manifestations of that academic skepticism which, operating in 
certain spiritual realms quite un-Shakesperean, has recently 
aroused the faith militant of ecclesiastical politicians. Not long 
ago Mr. J. H. Hudson solemnly wrote that the apparition was of 
a dual-personality type—a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde from 
spirit land who is a real, talking, hell-fearing ghost in the first 
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act and a mere creation of Hamlet’s imagination in the third; a 
professor in an Eastern university has been heard to teach in 
slightly revised form the hypothesis that the Ghost—like the 
vision of Banquo—is purely subjective; psycho-analysts have rele- 
gated him to the category of such intangible favorites as the 
Oedipus-complex and repressed desires; and recently no less an 
authority than Mr. W. W. Greg, in consequence largely of the 
grotesque Billingsgate assigned by Shakespeare to Hamlet Senior, 
argues with all the persistence of an automobile agent that these 
undignified speeches are nothing more than the wild imaginings 
of a morbid young man—part and parcel of the horrible hallu- 
cination produced by auto-suggestion in Hamlet’s own fevered 
brain. But that is not all! Our passion for ferreting out the 
personalities in literature has kept pace with our skepticism to- 
ward its romantic content. Amid the excitement caused by the 
French Revolution our ancestors were able to ignore the startling 
revelation of James Plumptree that the Ghost was really a drama- 
tized form of Darnley, father of King James I; and during the 
greater enjoyment of watching Prussia pound France in 1870 
they failed to do justice to George Russell French’s inference 
that buried Denmark was only a stage version of Sir Henry 
Sidney, father of the famous Sir Philip. Our own amusement at 
recent farces of national magnitude probably explains the failure 
of the present generation to see the deep significance of certain 
deeds done the other day; for, ministers of grace defend us! a 
learned English lady has written a book which, not content with 
converting the royal Danish shadow into the Shakesperean por- 
trait of a single Englishman, seems to diagnosticate him as two— 
the father of King James I and the sire of the Earl of Essex— 
while an ingenious American historian has just evolved a some- 
what hazy theory which apparently implies that the venerable 
shade is to be identified either with Amy Robsart or a non- 
functioning husband of the Virgin Queen. A final tribute must 
be paid to stage progressiveness and our own John Barrymore. 
They have, while adopting in their characterization of the Prince 
a species of Teutonic romanticism wilder than the outworn variety 
of Goethe himself, actually improved upon Talma’s French realism, 
which diminished Hamlet’s progenitor to a voice behind the scenes, 
and consequently have modernized the antique Dane—his sabled 
beard and ‘‘complete steel,’’ his pallid cheek and stately mien, 
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his aspect horrible and the rich tradition of above three hundred 
years—into the puny commonplace of a pillar of yellowish light 
—symbolic, say some, of a phallus rampant. Marvelous have been 
the strides of scholarship since 1875, when Mercade detected in 
the words of the Ghost the ideal voice of Christianity itself! 


VENI, VIDI, VICI 


By Monroe E. DEuTSCH 
University of California 


In a recent number of the Philological Quarterly’ J. S. Reid, 
the distinguished English scholar, presented a brief but interest- 
ing note on Caesar’s famous alliterative boast: ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’’ 

Mr. Reid is clearly right in saying of it: ‘‘Nothing in Caesar’s 
life is better attested.’’ Suetonius (Julius 37.2) in describing 
Caesar’s triumph over Pharnaces tells us: ‘‘Pontico triumpho 
inter pompae fercula trium verborum praetulit titulum Veni Vidi 
Vict non acta belli significantem sicut ceteris, sed celeriter con- 
fecti notam.’’ Plutarch (Caesar 50 and Apophth. C. Caes. 12) 
and Appian (Bellum Civile I1.91) say that these words were used 
by Caesar in writing to a friend (or friends) at Rome; it is not 
impossible that Caesar used them first in a letter and also em- 
ployed them later at the time of his triumph.? 

Dio (42.48.1) mentions Caesar’s pleasure in the victory over 
Pharnaces and alludes to the well-known phrase: 

Kaioag énxi tH vixy, xaineo ob yevoutévy, 
doov éx’ Stu Ev te tH xal 
év tH avty Gog xal ide mods tov xal eldev attdv xal 
évixnoe. 

The point of this is made evident by another statement in Sueto- 
nius (Julius 35.2), wherein after describing the rapidity of Cae- 
sar’s victory over Pharnaces, he represents Caesar as ‘‘crebro com- 
memorans Pompei felicitatem, cui praecipua militiae laus de tam 
inbelli genere hostium contigisset.’’ In other words, Caesar 
stressed the rapidity of his victory* in these well-known words to 


1Vol. III, p. 237: July 1924. 


2T. Rice Holmes (The Roman Republic I11.214, note 2) says: ‘‘The 
words were not a vainglorious dispatch but were displayed (on a picture?) at 
Caesar’s triumph.’’ Mr. Holmes intimates that such a dispatch written im 
the hour of victory would have been vainglorious but that a representation 
borne through the streets of Rome before throngs of spectators a year later 
does not deserve this epithet—Heitland (Roman Republic 111.317, note 3) 
says with much more caution: ‘‘The words were probably on a tablet or 
banner on the occasion of his triumph in B.C. 46 (Suet. Iul.37), not sent 
as a letter to the Senate.’’ But is there any ancient authority who tells us 
that they appeared in a letter to the Senate? 
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remind his countrymen of the length of time it had taken Pompey 
to conquer this very people and thus gain his greatest victory and 
triumph. That this was Caesar’s intention, we can see in Appian’s 
account (B. C. II.91): 

“Ore xai avrov [ie. Caesar] eineiv’ paxdore 

towvtors doa xata Mibgidarny tov tovde natéga avdodor 
péyas te évoulotys ual péyas énexAndys.’ és ‘Paopnv 
tis payns énéoteAdev’ HAdov, eldov, évixnoa.’ 
It is rather interesting to note the éy@ 5é in Appian’s last sentence. 
Of course, this is but a translation of Caesar’s words; the em- 
phatie éy@, however, added by Appian, suggests the implied com- 
parison with others and, in particular, obviously Pompey.* 

Whatever else may be said concerning these words, it appears 
clear that this was Caesar’s purpose in using them. 

Casaubon compares veni, vidi, vicit with the inscription placed 
by the Athenians on their gates, when Pompey passed quickly 
through the city at the time of the pirate war: 

MEOMEUTOLEV. 

‘*We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now conduct thee forth’’ 
(Plutarch Pompey 27). 

Whether Casaubon meant to imply that Caesar had this inscrip- 
tion in mind, we cannot tell. There are a number of interesting 
similarities—both statements consist wholly of verbs; in each in- 
stance all the verbs have the same ending; in Caesar’s boast all 
words begin with the same letter, while in the inscription three of 
the four words have the same initial letters; both statements lack 


3In Bell. Alex.77.1 the swiftness of the victory is stressed and Caesar’s 
delight on account of it, but his phrase is not quoted: ‘‘Tali victoria 
totiens victor Caesar incredibili est laetitia affectus, quod maximum bellum 
tanta celeritate confecerat, eoque subiti periculi recordatione laetior, quod 
victoria facilis ex difficillimis rebus acciderat’’—Cf. also Livy Epit.113: 
‘*Pharnaces Mithridatis filius, rex Ponti, sine ulla belli mora victus est.’’ 


4Florus I1.13 (IIII.2) 63 does not quote the words but was clearly en- 
deavoring to give a grandiloquent reminder of Caesar’s boast (praedicatio) : 
‘‘Sed hune (i.e. Pharnaces) Caesar adgressus uno ut, ut sic dixerim, non 
toto proelio obtrivit more fulminis, quod uno eodemque momento venit 
percussit abscessit. Nec vana de se praedicatio est Caesaris, ante victum 
— quam visum.’’—Dio too (44.46.1) without doubt has these words 
in mind: 

te Gua xal xagdv xal ovvé- 
Bahev xali évixnoev, 
(‘‘he was on one and the same day reported to the king (i.e. Pharnaces) as 
approaching him, was seen confronting him, engaged him in conflict, and 
conquered him).’’—All translations from the Greek follow the rendering in 
the Loeb Classical Library. 
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conjunctions and give the effect of rapidity. But still it seems 
difficult to believe that Caesar wished to contrast or compare his 
celerity in defeating the Pontic king with Pompey’s short stay in 
Athens and the obsequious words of its citizens. It does appear 
far more likely from the accounts of Caesar’s attitude in reference 
to Zela that he wished to contrast his rapidity in conquering Phar- 
naces and the people of Pontus with the protracted struggle of 
Pompey against this same people led by Mithridates, Pharnaces’ 
father. The form of the inscription may perhaps have influenced 
the form of Caesar’s boast, but it appears more probable that he 
was endeavoring to recall to the minds of the Romans some state- 
ment of Pompey’s, when he vanquished Mithridates. 

Let us turn therefore to Pompey’s own triumph over Mithri- 
dates in 61 B.C. In Appian’s account of it (Mithr. 117) we find 
the following incident: 

tav eixdves nage~éoovto, Trygdvous xai 

payouévwv te xal vixwpévwv xal mevydvtov. 
Similarly Caesar in his triumph over Pontus had a representation 
of the flight of Pharnaces (Appian B.C. II. 101), a palpable re- 
minder of Pompey’s representation of the flight of Tigranes and 
Mithridates. In this connection it is amusing to recall that Pom- 
pey in his triumph exhibited a gold statue of Mithridates, which 
was twice as large as that exhibited by Lucullus in his triumph* 
and was of course intended to remind the Romans of the earlier 
triumph and cause them to compare the achievements of the two 
generals. 

In the account of Pompey’s triumph by Appian from which 
a sentence has just been quoted, the words payouévwv te xal 


xal mevydvtwv are to be noted. 


Inasmuch then as Caesar’s veni, vidi, vict was intended to make 
the Romans compare his exploits with those of Pompey and, in 
particular, his victory over Pontus and its ruler with Pompey’s, 
one cannot help wondering whether these three representations 
(to which conceivably a titulus was attached) in Pompey’s 
triumph of 61 B.C. may not have been the germ of venti, vidi, vici. 

That tituli were employed at this triumph of Pompey’s, is in- 
disputable. Plutarch (Pompey 45) tells us: ‘‘Inseriptions borne 
in advance of the procession indicated the nations over which he 


5 Drumann—Groebe IV.496. 
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triumphed. ... Among these peoples no less than a thousand 
strongholds had been captured, according to the inscriptions. ... . 
In addition to all this the inscriptions set forth ete.’’® In Appian 
(Mithr. 117) we read: Tlageqégeto xal éyyeyoappévov 
tovde. Pliny (N. H. VII.98) gives the very words of the prae- 
fatio of this triumph. Apparently too in the triumph Pompey 
used the title rex regum of Tigranes (Dio 37.6.2), probably on a 
titulus. 

Such tituli were then certainly used in Pompey’s triumph, and 
one may well have been employed in connection with the repre- 
sentations of the battle, defeat and flight of Tigranes and Mith- 
ridates, to which we have referred. If so, might it not have read 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘Tigranes Mithridatesque pugnant, vincun- 
tur, fugiunt’’? This is of course pure conjecture, but it does not 
at any rate seem wholly without the bounds of possibility. And 
if by any chance this hypothesis should be correct, how easy for 
Caesar, of whom Cicero wrote (Suetonius Julius 55.2): ‘‘Quis 
sententiis aut acutior aut crebrior? Quis verbis aut ornatior aut 
elegantior?’’ to outdo ‘‘pugnant, vineuntur, fugiunt’’ by the 
alliterative trio ‘‘veni, vidi, vici,’’ emphasizing the rapidity of the 
victory by omitting all mention of fighting. This is, we repeat, 
wholly conjectural, but it is tempting to suppose that Pompey’s 
representations of fighting, victory and rout on the part of the 
rulers of Pontus were the source of Caesar’s ‘‘brag’’ when he 
triumphed over the ruler of this very same people. 

The effectiveness of the Latin used by Caesar in comparison 
with a literal rendering in Greek struck Plutarch who said (Cae- 
sar 50) : 

otx axidavov tiv Poayvioyiav Exovovw. 

‘“Im Latin, however, the words have the same inflectional ending, and so a 
brevity which is most impressive.’’ 

Mr. Reid suggests in the article previously mentioned that for 
the form of his announcement Caesar may have had in mind a 
Greek fragment ascribed to Democritus and running as follows: 

6 xdopos oxyvyn: 6 Bios mdgodos: eldec, 

This is indeed not impossible, but lacking as we do any evidence 
of a particular interest in Democritus on Caesar’s part, one won- 


6Cf. Zonaras X.5. 
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ders whether the germ of the idea may not have come from such 
a hypothetical titulus as we have described, in Pompey’s triumph, 
and the form, so effective in Latin, may not have been derived 
from some Latin author dear to Caesar. His admiration for 
Terence, dimidiatus Menander, aureolus Terentius, puri sermonis 
amator, is sufficiently attested by his own poem quoted in Sueto- 
nius’ life of Terence. Now in Terence Phormio 1.2.53 we find the 
words: ‘‘Imus; venimus; videmus.’’ We have here a group of 
three words, as in Caesar’s statement, all of them verbs and hav- 
ing the same ending. Two of the three verbs in Terence are 
alliterative, and the initial consonant which is repeated (v) is the 
one employed by Caesar in all three of his verbs. Indeed, most 
striking of all, two of the three verbs are the identical verbs used 
by Caesar, though not in the same form. Asyndeton is employed 
both by Terence and by Caesar. The close correspondence is 
obvious, and the effect of rapidity at which Caesar aimed, had 
clearly been achieved by Terence. 

It may be argued that the Terentian sentence has no content of 
importance and is therefore not likely to have impressed itself on 
Caesar’s mind. As a great admirer of Terence and moreover as 
one fond of pithy sayings, he might readily have been struck by 
the form of a sentence otherwise unimportant. Certainly the 
editor of a collection of dxogdéypata’ was on the alert for state- 
ments whose form was striking. 

Once more we are in the realm of conjecture, but in this in- 
stance the conjecture seems to have something firmer on which to 
rest. 

In conelusion, therefore, one would say that this statement of 
Caesar’s is well authenticated. It clearly was employed by Caesar 
to stress the rapidity of his victory over Pharnaces, for the pur- 
pose of contrasting it with the protracted struggle of Pompey 
against Mithridates, Pharnaces’ father and ruler of the same 
people. It is moreover possible that in Pompey’s triumph over 
Mithridates a titulus was borne, reading somewhat as follows: 
‘‘Tigranes Mithridatesque pugnant, vineuntur, fugiunt,’’ and that 
Caesar not only obtained the germ of his idea from that statement, 
but intended to recall it to the minds of the Romans. Finally, 
we have the possibility that a fragment of Democritus may have 


7Cf. Suet. Tul. 56 and Cie. ad Fam. 1X.16.4. 
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suggested to Caesar the form of his boast. On this we cannot 
arrive at any definite conclusion, but it appears far more likely 
that to a trio of verbs in the Phormio (1.2.53) of Terence, an 
author of whom he was so fond, Caesar owed the form of his 


statement. 
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CAESAR’S THRASONICAL BOAST 


By Harotp W. GILMER 
Allegheny College 


In the Philological Quarterly for July 1924 (Vol. III, No. 3, 
p. 273), Professor J. S. Reid, discussing Caesar’s famous ‘‘veni, 
vidi, vici’’ message, suggests a passage from Democritus as the 
possible source. Is it necessary to go back to Democritus? Does 
not the source lie much closer to Caesar, both in time and in 
literature? The well-known epigram preserved in Suetonius’s 
Vita Terenti is good evidence that the old poet was a favorite of 
Caesar. <A careful reading of Terence will reveal a more probable 
source of the famous ‘‘cablegram.’’ A feature of his style, which 
becomes almost a mannerism, is what may be termed a sort of 
‘“‘telegraphic brevity.’’ This takes various forms, particularly 
that of a staccato movement involving such verb-successions as the 
‘‘thrasonical boast.’’ 

It is in this latter feature of Terence’s style in which we may 
find the ultimate inspiration of Caesar’s message. Particularly 
noteworthy are the following passages: And. 89 ff.: Dedit, cena- 
vit. Gaudebam. Heaut. 644: mi Chremes, peccavi, fateor, vincor. 
373: cibum una capias, adsis, tangas, ludas, propter dormias. 
Eunuch. 593-594: accersitur lautum interea virgo: tit, lavit, redut. 
Phorm. 103-104: imus, venimus, videmus. 135-136: perswasumst 
homini; factumst ; ventumst ; vincimur; duxit. 867-868 : ire perrezxi, 
accessi, astiti, animam compressi, aurem admovi. Adelph. 474: 
ignotumst, tacitumst, creditumst. 703: periit: abiit: navem ascen- 
dit. 963: docui, monui, bene praecepi. 

For further examples of this feature of Terence’s style compare 
the following passages: And. 102; 116-117; 127-129; 285. Eunuch. 
49; 54-55; 192ff.-195; 252; 377; 574; 817; Phorm. 186; 595-596; 
829-830; Adelph. 117-118; 120-121; 303; 319; 470; 482; 495-496; 
795; 813; 814; 927; 991. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF HAMLET 


By Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


In a recent number of the Philological Quarterly’ Professor A. 
L. Andrews has argued against the validity of my etymology of 
the name Hamlet, and has advanced an alternative explanation. 
Mr. Andrews has presented his case with considerable ingenuity, 
but in my judgment he has failed to shake the linguistic and his- 
torical foundations upon which my etymology rests. Before pre- 
senting my objections to Mr. Andrews’s theories, however, I will 
summarize my own views as originally presented. A full state- 
ment of the case will be found in Vol. I, cap. 2 of my Ltterary 
History of Hamlet. 

Any etymology of Hamlet must of course proceed from Amldpi, 
the Icelandic form of the name. This form I analyze as Aml--6pi. 
I further explain Aml- as the regular Irish counterpart of a 
Seandinavian Anle.2, My theory amounts to this: the hero, earlier 
called Anle dpe ‘mad Ole,’ later, in Ireland, came to be called 
Amlépe because Anle dpe would, by rule, become Amldpe in Irish 
pronunciation. I thus postulate Irish transmission, on grounds 
which I need not repeat here, since Mr. Andrews makes no specific 
assault upon them. Be it noted furthermore that Anle is a fa- 
miliar Scandinavian name, and that the use of épe as a by-name 
does not lack parallels, as Mr. Andrews himself observes. My 
etymology is thus, at bottom, simple enough—even commonplace. 
Its only interesting feature, indeed, is the Irish transmission, and 
even this is not unparalleled. In other words, my etymology is 
of such sort that, once pointed out, it becomes obvious. 

Mr. Andrews proposes a quite different etymology. He looks 
upon Amildpe as a ‘‘typical compound Old Germanic personal 
name without any question of a by-name,’’ and regards ‘‘the first 


1III, 320. 


2Mr. Andrews says, ‘‘The whole name [Amlépe] has frequently been 
brought into connection, if not with Oli, at any rate with its compound 
Oléfr.’? But Oléfr is not a compound of Oli. The two names are as dis- 
tinct as Edwin and Edward. 


3 Still later the -6- would be reduced to -a- in Irish pronunciation. 
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part Aml- as equivalent to the Germanic element Amal-.’’ The 

connection of Amal- (or Amala-) with the first element of Amldpe 
is not new. In my op. cit.t I considered something of the sort, 
but rejected it as far-fetched. And far-fetched it is, for Amala- 
as a name-element is unknown to Scandinavia. It occurs in East 
Germanic, and in continental West Germanic, but in the North 
it is absent from the monuments.> The same may be said of épe, 
which, though in use as a by-name, does not appear in Scandian 
monuments as a name-element in ‘‘typical compound personal 
names.’’ In order to get his etymology, then, Mr. Andrews takes 
a first element foreign to the dialect he is working in, and com- 
bines it with a second element likewise foreign to the dialect. 

My objections to my critie’s etymology are not phonological. 
They are based on a principle from which we cannot depart with- 
out peril: of the phonetically possible etymologies of a word, that 
etymology must be chosen which fits in best with the word’s his- 
torical setting. Thus, the Cimbri cannot be identified with the 
Cimmerians merely because the identification is phonetically pos- 
sible. Now in Hamlet we have a Scandinavian hero, whose story 
spread to the British isles in the early Middle Ages, and there de- 
veloped further. A prominent feature of the story is the feigned 
madness of the hero. My etymology fits these facts. Anle dpe is a 
normal Seandian formation. The meaning of the epithet goes well 
with the plot of the saga. And the Irish transmission which I 
postulate for the name is parallel to the Irish transmission which 
must be assumed for the story—as I shall show in detail in Vol. 
Il of my History. My etymology is thus rooted and grounded 
in the historical setting of hero and tale. That of Mr. Andrews 
is not. 

But Mr. Andrews raises two specific objections to my etymology, 
the one phonological, the other semological. His first objection he 
puts thus: ‘‘That an adjective epithet in weak form as by-name, 
in itself perfectly transparent, should have become and remained 
in this way amalgamated in an old name seems in the nature of 
the case and in the light of Old Norse name-giving improbable.’’ 
Such an amalgamation is easier than Mr. Andrews implies. The 


177 f. 
5See H. Naumann, Altnordische Namenstudien, p. 133. 


me 4 material already in print see I. Gollancz, Hamlet im Iceland, pp. 
iv ff. 
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first step would be the loss of the final unstrest vowel of Anle be- 
fore the long strest vowel immediately following. This would give 
us a phonetic group-unit anldépe, in which the first syllabic division 
would naturally fall between » and J. But this division would 
|| spoil the old analysis into name and by-name, and would inspire, 
instead, an analysis based on the pronunciation but also parallel 
to and supported by the analyses usual for Germanic names, viz., 
a division into a first element an- and a second element -ldépe. Thus 
all transparency would vanish. But I am perfectly willing to 
assume that no amalgamation took place until name and saga 
reached Ireland. There at any rate the phonetic development 
would, not be interfered with by any regard for transparency, 
since to the Irish Anle dpe (or Amlépe, as their phonetic system 
would compel them to pronounce the phrase) would not be a 
phrase capable of analysis but simply a foreign name, a phonetic 
group-unit serving to name the hero of a foreign story. 

In the second place, Mr. Andrews denies that the epithet dpe is 
appropriate for the Hamlet of the saga. The epithet means ‘‘im- 
petuous, dashing, storming, reckless. ... It contains nothing of 
the imbecile and could not at all appropriately be referred to the 
feigned stupidity of Hamlet.’’ Here I must disagree in toto. As 
I have elsewhere pointed out in detail,’ Hamlet’s folly was ‘‘of a 
more active sort, exhibiting itself in breaches of decorum and 
general wild unorthodox behavior.’’ The adjective which best 
describes Hamlet’s conduct is wild. To such a person the epithet 
ope is manifestly applicable. I believe that Anle got his epithet 
; in the first place because of his reckless daring in battle. Anle dpe 
| thus at first was simply another way of saying Ali inn frokni 

(and, as we know, these two heroes cannot be separated in person 
any more than they can be in name). But wildness may easily 
go too far, and become, in the eyes of others, a symptom of in- 
sanity. Such madness is of course to be distinguished from im- 
kecility flowing from a vacuity of mind or brainlessness. And 
certainly our adjective may mean not only ‘wild’ but also ‘mad’ 
in the positive (as contrasted with the negative) sense of that 
word. And it was this double meaning of the epithet which made 
it possible for the feigned madness motif to enter the saga. 


Top. cit., Vol. I, pp. 184 ff. 
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THE REPUTATION OF THE “METAPHYSICAL 
POETS” DURING THE AGE OF POPE 


By Artuur H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 


The ‘‘Age of Pope’’ is usually considered as being typified by 
its taking up and developing of the various literary ideals and crit- 
ical theories which had been inaugurated by the immediately pre- 
ceding period, the Restoration. Its attitude toward the group of 
poets posthumously christened ‘‘Metaphysical’’* is an excellent 
example of this characteristic, and also forms an interesting illus- 
tration of the age’s perspicacities as well as its limitations in the 
matter of poetical tastes and standards. For, throughout most 
of its course, the Restoration had held Donne, Cowley, Cleveland, 
Carew, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, Quarles, and others of their 
type, in high esteem as poets who had nothing to fear from com- 
parison with either preceding or contemporary writers. Only to- 
ward the end of the period, led by men like Dryden (who them- 
selves continued to admire many of the works of the ‘‘ Metaphysi- 
cals,’’ even while attacking the excesses of the Metaphysical style), 
had popular opinion begun to veer in the other direction, and had 
the application of the tests of reason and ‘‘Nature’’ resulted in 
any very wide-spread reaction against the idols of the earlier cen- 
tury.” 

It remains to be shown, then, how the first half of the eighteenth 
century took up these ideas, sometimes rather hesitantly ; how some 
readers and critics refused to take them up at all; and how, while 
the conception of the existence of a real ‘‘school’’ of ‘‘ Metaphysi- 
cal Poets’’ was becoming more and more crystalized, the elements 
of a revival of interest and appreciation during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century were also still preserved. 


I. THe CONTINUANCE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TASTE 
During the first part of the eighteenth century a few figures, 


1 For a history of this term (a term rather misleading in this connection) 
see my article, ‘‘ The Term ‘Metaphysical Poets’ before Johnson,’’ M. L. N., 
XXXVII (1922), 11-17. 

2For a fuller discussion of this statement, see my forthcoming article, 
‘‘The Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’? Jour. Engl. and Ger. Phil. 
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consisting chiefly of Pope and those associated with the Spectator 
and its group, were the leaders in literary affairs; and for this 
reason many later estimates of the Metaphysicals have been based 
upon several outstanding, but nevertheless more or less isolated 
and incomplete, opinions expressed by these men. Yet their opin- 
ions alone, even if represented in full and from all angles (as they 
seldom are), are far from giving a true view of the period. There 
were various strata of readers in Pope’s day, as always, and those 
who retained the admiration of the preceding age for many mem- 
bers of the Metaphysical group were too numerous to overlook. 
As in the Restoration period, the name of(Cowley was the one to 
be mentioned with most frequency by minor or incidental writers, 
this fact indicating his preéminence among the Metaphysicals to 
the Neo-Classicists.* These references usually occurred in the popu- 
lar catalogues of famous poets in whom ‘‘Phoebus has been pro- 
pitious to this Isle,’’* including such names as Milton, Spenser, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, ete. Such references, from 1710 


to 1741, ordinarily referred approvingly to Cowley’s wit (and 


Champion.*® 
Giles Jacob, the best specimen of the old-fashioned collector- 
biographer offered by this period, fostered a Poetical Register .. . 
of the English Dramatick Poets in 1719, and a Historical Account 
. of Our Most Considerable English Poets in 1720, in which 
he noticed practically all of the Metaphysical poets under consid- 
eration. His account of Donne, stressing ‘‘his Great Wit,’’ ‘‘the 
natural gaiety of his Temper,’’ his celebrated friends, and his posi- 
tion as ‘‘a much more Eminent Divine’’ than poet, he filched from 
Edward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum (1675), with an uninspired 
substitution of synonyms for many of Phillips’s phrases. In 1719 
he emphasized Cowley’s originality in his (Plays and gave a 


biography, quoting commendations by Denham;-Evelyn, and Buck- 


8I have made a rather exhaustive study of the reputation of Cowley, sep- 
arate from the rest of the group, in my article, ‘‘The Reputation of Abraham 
Cowley, 1660-1800,’’ P. M. L. A., XXXVIII (1923), 588-641. 

— a Mary Chudleigh, Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1703), 
pp. <6, Ol. 

5 Welsted, Works in Verse and Prose (1787 ed.), p. 24; anon., Grove (Lon- 
don, 1721), pp- 105-6; Dodsley’s Museum (London, 1747), III, 483; [Field- 
ing?], Champion, quoted by Spurgeon, Chaucer Soc., ser. 2, XLVIII, 386. 


6 Jacob, Hist. Account (London, 1720), pp. 46-48, 37. 
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| | sometimes to his and Donne’s learning), and may be found in 
| | Leonard Welsted, in The Grove, in Dodsley’s Museum, and in The 
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ingham, which he completed in 1720 by more quotations, from 
Sprat and Flatman, concerning ‘‘our English Pindar.’’" His life 
of Cleveland he likewise drew from the seventeenth century ac- 
counts of Fuller, Winstanley, etc., distinguishing the ‘‘ Admirable 
Wit’’ of Cleveland’s poetry, and his ‘‘very great Zeal... for 
the King’s Cause,’’ and listing ten of ‘‘the most remarkable Pieces 
wrote by this Celebrated Gentleman’’ — ‘‘one of the Greatest Men 
of the Age.’’® His opinion of Carew, however, he qualified some- 
what: ‘‘He was a Gentleman of a great deal of Wit, but guilty 
of Extravagancy in his Poems;”’’ and again, ‘‘This Gentleman was 
the Author of several Love Poems which met with Approbation, but 
he is very Wanton in some of them, and has carried his Flights to 
an Extravagancy.’’® The religious Metaphysicals- he more ap- 
proved, calling Crashaw ‘‘Divine’’ and ‘‘of a very pregnant 
Fancy,’’?° and Herbert a ‘‘Person of great Wit, Learning and 
Eloquence .. . .’’ who ‘‘spent the remainder of his Life in Re- 
tirement and the Heavenly Studies of Divine Poetry. ... His 
Works . . . are very much admired.’’*' In the case of Quarles, 
finally, altho he wrote a biography and listed the Emblems, etc., 
he omitted any real critical matter, contenting himself with quoting 
approvingly the very ‘‘Metaphysical’’ poem on Fletcher’s Purple 
Island.’ In all these opinions, as may be seen, Jacob was almost 
entirely traditional, relying on the seventeenth century for his 
verdicts. 

Such reactionary cataloguers and biographers, however, were not 
the only continuators of seventeenth century tastes and traditions. 
dohn Dunton, whose Athenian Mercury had already defended the 
figures used by Cowley and Gongora, was one of the most inter- 
esting of these. In 1701 he founded a new periodical, whose very 
title — The Post-Angel — was suggested by a passage in Cowley’s 
epic, Davideis..* Donne he apparently knew chiefly through the 


7 Poet. Reg., pp. 49-51; Hist. Acc., pp. 250-52. 

8 Hist. Acc., pp. 33-35. 

9 Poet. Reg., pp. 27-28; Hist. Acc., pp. 22-23. 

10 Hist. Acc., p. 38. 

117b., pp. 73-74. 

12 Poet. Reg., pp. 206-7; Hist. Acc., pp. 166-67. For a more complete ac- 
count of Quarles’s reputation to supplement the references in the present 
article, see my discussion, ‘‘The Literary Legend of Francis Quarles,’’? Mod. 
oe XX (1923), 226-40, which carries the treatment down to the twentieth 
century. 

18See the motto on the title-page, and compare Davideis, I, 11. 417-18; 
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pamphlet Biathanatos, to whose doctrines his paper attributed 
several cases of contemporary suicide.’* The new journal also 
praised Samuel Wesley’s heroic religious poems by comparing them 
with ‘‘Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, and the best Wits of the Age,’’** 
and likewise quoted Herbert separately in other places.’* Not 
until the eccentric and racy autobiography, The Life and Errors 
of John Dunton (1705), however, was the extent of its author’s 
admiration and knowledge of the works of Cowley evident ; for here 
he quoted from Cowley’s prose and verse, or alluded to him, a 
dozen times or more with the greatest freedom. Even more defin- 
itely he expressed his opinion in his poem on ‘‘The Dissenting Doc- 
tors’’ (before 1710), in which, while acknowledging Cowley’s neg- 
ligence in versification, he styled him ‘‘Our English Virgil, and 
our Pindar too,’’ and summarized his verdict in the following 
couplets: 

But, when great Cowley did the age allure, 

We fear’d a Zenith, and the Muse mature. . 

Such was lov’d Cowley’s voice, so young his pen, 

When the fleet youth assur’d a second Ben.17 

Yet even these praises pale beside those of such men as Dr. 

Henry Felton, who asserted that Cowley ‘‘was beloved by every 
Muse he courted, and hath rivalled the Greek and Latin Poets in 
every Kind, but Tragedy ;’’** while Edward_Bysshe’s use of quo- 
tations from Cowley — sometimes three or four to a single page — 
in his Art of English Poetry (1702-8) is the most flattering tribute 
any man could receive.’® If, finally, all these writers had not 
treated Cowley as they did, the reader might have considered Dun- 
ton’s familiarity with ‘‘sweet Herbert’s’’ genius considerable, but 
in this light it must take a poor second place.”° 


also ‘‘Hymn to Light,’’ stanza 6, in which the exact phrase ‘‘post-angel’’ 
oceurs. 

14 Post-Angel, I (1701), 325. 

15 Ib., II (1701), 63. 

16 FE. g., II, 62, 85. 

17 Dunton, Life (London, 1818), II, 723, 716-17; see also p. 725. 

18 Felton, Dissertation on the Classics (written 1709; published 1713), pp. 
30-31, and various other places. 
_ 39It is impossible to give reference to these quotations, since they reach 
(oa — Bysshe also gives two conceits from Cleveland, pp. 26, 407 

ed. 

20 For quotations, etc., from Herbert, which range from 1699 to 1710, see 

Dunton’s Life, II, 617, 478, 698, 719, ete. Like the Rev. Francis Peck, Dun- 


ton clearly loved Herbert chiefly for his piety (ef. Nichols, Lit. Anecs. of the 
Eighteenth Cent., London, 1812-15, I, 518, n.). 
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Another older critic of less importance was the satiric Tom 
Brown, who, with his contributors, between 1701 and 1704 men- 
tioned Cowley’s love of solitude, his wit, and his Pindaric irregu- 
larity, and wrote an imitation of his love poetry, besides speaking 
of ‘‘a bolder Catachresis than is to be found in all Mr. Cleveland,’’ 
and thrusting savagely at the ‘‘execrable’’ poems of Quarles.** 
In all these views, both favorable and unfavorable, however, he 
was simply following most of the later seventeenth century critics, 
some of whom, indeed, continued to like even Cleveland and 
Quarles. 

One writer more will serve as a connecting link between the two 
classes of early eighteenth century opinion — the old and the new. 
This man is Charles Gildon, who in his youth tended toward lib- 
erality in literature (as in his early Letters and Essays), but as he 


grew older became more and more a partisan of the ‘‘rules.’’ In 
1692, Gildon had been the leading figure in creating a rather 
scandalous publication, the Post-Boy (re-published in 1706). In 
the publication there were several mentions of Cowley, in the most 
important of which he was called the ‘‘inimitable’’ and strongly 
recommended as good reading, together with ‘‘Orinda,’’ Waller, 
Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Sidney, Butler, Dryden, ete.2* In 1694, 
Gildon in his ‘‘Apology for Poetry’’ had mentioned Cowley’s 
heroic poetry with that of Homer, Virgil, Davenant, ete.; and in 
his defense of the moderns against the ancients he had first chosen 
Virgil as the most learned of the classic writers and had then put 
Cowley ‘‘up for his rival in the Glory of Learning.’’** In his 
revision of Langhaine’s Dramatic Poets in 1699 he still believed 
~ that Cowley was too eminent to need any praise from him.” 
By 1718, however, Gildon had so modified his position that he 


21 Brown, Works, Serious and Comical (London, 1730), II, 125-26, 154; 

279, 237; IV, 250-51; IV, 180; I, 109; translation of Voiture, etc., pt. 
» p. 129. 

22 Gildon, Post-Boy, II (1706), 484; see also pp. iii, 65-66, 226, 208. The 
last passage may be by Dunton, as it resembles one in his Life, p. 110, and 
as Dunton has been suspected of working with Gildon in some uncertain ca- 
pacity. 

23 Gildon, ‘‘Apol. for Poetry,’’ Misc. Letters and Essays (London, 1694), 
p. 35; ‘‘For the Mod. Poets agst. the Ancients,’’ in Durham, Crit. Essays of 
XVIIIth Cent. (New Haven, 1915), p. 15. Gildon’s defense of Cowley and 
om these Essays was alluded to by the Gent. Journal for April, 1694 

p- 

24[Gildon], Dram. Poets (London, [1699]), pp. 27-28. In the same work 

he had touched upon Carew (pp. 14-15) and Quarles (p. 114). 
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could write, in discussing the sinking reputations of once popular 
poets, such as ‘‘Quarles and Withers’’: 


Nay, Cowley himself, so much ador’d for near Forty Years, loses 


every “Day Ground with all those, who love Nature, and Harmony, which are 
Virtues not very common in that learned and witty Person.25- 


In the same dialog Gildon also laughed at Issachar for holding 
that ‘‘Cowley is finer then Ovid,’’** although the opinion would 
once not have been heretical. The whole affair, nevertheless, sug- 
gests that it may have become a sort. of literary ‘‘fashion’’ to decry 
the Metaphysical poets, as Aaron Hill used the word in a letter to 
Samuet-Richardson (Cowley being Richardson’s favorite poet’) 
as late as 1730, in which he asserted his preference of Cowley to 
Milton.” 


II. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRITICAL REACTION 


The outstanding literary man of the age, Alexander Pope, was — 
and is— considered one of the chief opponents and traducers of 
the Metaphysical style. Few will deny his position in this camp. 
Yet he may with equal right be placed on the other side — either 
among the survivors of the preceding century who preserved its 
tastes and admirations, or among those who pointed forward, 
though ever so slightly, to the renewed interest of the next half 
century. 

_~ Like Dryden, Pope was considerably influenced by some of the 
Metaphysicals during his formative period, and he never escaped 
ntirely from this influence as long as he wrote. Only a few of 
the more generally recognized ‘aspects of this influence need be 
pointed out here. He himself was responsible for directing atten- 
tion to Cowley’s power over him. When he was only twelve, he 
began to write an epic which he entitled Alcander: 


the great epic writers into one piece: there was Milton’s style in one 
\ part, and Cowley’s in another; here the style of Spenser imitated, 
and there of Statius; here Homer and Virgil, and there Ovid and 
Claudian.*® 


| I endeavoured ... , in this poem, to collect all the beauties of 


25 Gildon, ‘‘Complete Art of Poetry,’’ in Durham, p. 38. 

26 Ib., p. 35. 

27See Poetzsche, Richardsons Belesenheit (Kiel, 1908). 

28 See Rich. Corres. (London, 1804), I, 2-3. 

29See Spence, Anecdotes . . . Collected from the Conversation of Mr. 
Pope. . . (London, 1820), pp. 276-77. 
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Moreover, just as he attempted to follow the Davideis then, so in 
his early youth he also confessedly attempted to follow the Mistress 
and the Latin Plantarum in two published poems — ‘‘ Weeping’’ 
and ‘‘The Garden.’’ 

Growing from Pope’s ties with the seventeenth century was his 
position as a marker pointing forward to the approach of a new 
attitude in the later eighteenth. This may be illustrated by his 
maturer selection of certain parts of the Metaphysical poets for 
imitation and inspiration, just as the ‘‘Precursors of Romantic- 
ism’’ selected certain parts and rejected others. The eighteenth 
century itself perceived these debts frequently owed by Pope to 
other Metaphysicals besides Cowley. Joseph Warton put it thus 
(not very favorably to the poets in question), when speaking of 
Pope’s borrowings from Flatman (another member of Cowley’s 
group): ‘‘. .. from whose dunghill, as well as from the dregs of 
Crashaw, of Carew, of Herbert, and others (for it is well known 
he was a great reader of all those poets), Pope has judiciously col- 
lected gold.’’*° More specific uses of phrases and whole passages 
have also been pointed out.*' At times, indeed, Pope himself 
acknowledged his indebtedness in his own notes.*? Nevertheless, 
this propensity of Pope’s to imitate other writers, if not to borrow 
directly, has led some critics to accuse him perhaps unnecessarily.** 

Pope’s main position, however, was with the critics of the Meta- 
physicals rather than with their admirers and imitators. He was 
apparently the first writer, also, to form anything even approx- 
imating a complete estimate of the Metaphysicals as a group.** In 


30 Warton, Essay on . . . Pope (London, 1806), I, 85. The passage 
was an expansion of one in the 63rd Adventurer (1753), although Flatman 
alone is there mentioned by name. 

31 For Carew, see James Boswell, Jr., ed. of Johnson’s Works, VIII, 357, 
n.; quoted by Hill, Johnson’s Lives (Oxford, 1905), III, 267, n. For Crashaw, 
see Warton’s 1797 ed. of Pope, II, 378, and passim. For Herbert, see Bowles’s 
ed. of Pope (London, 1806), II, 258-59, n.; III, 147, n. 

32 See, for instance, his note to 1. 212 of ‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard,’’ on Crashaw. 

33 This is probably the case in Grosart’s ed. of Quarles, where he says (I, 
xlvi), ‘‘Pope’s Essay on Man shows he had read that Quarles whom he 
traduced.’’ 

84 A writer who might have been expected to show a similar conception 
(since she had evidently been thinking about the growth and history of Eng- 
lish poetry) was Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper, in her uncompleted anthology, The 
Muses’ Library, of 1737. The only Metaphysicals she mentioned in her 
preface, however, were Donne and Carew, and for them she manifested no 
appreciation of any Metaphysical characteristics: ‘‘ Donne, and Corbet added 
Wit to Satire, and restor’d the almost forgotten Way of making Reproof it 
self entertaining; Carew, and Waller taught Panegyrick to be delicate, Passion 
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spite of his evident thought on the subject it nevertheless is some- 
times difficult to supply the exact bases for his comparisons. His 
classifications, however — especially of the Metaphysicals — may 


be reconstructed first of all from Spence’s Anecdotes, which, al- 
though not pune unt (8 records remarks made by Pope 
upon this subject between the-yéars 1728 and 1739. 


Carew is the first to appear in the Anecdotes ; Pope grouped him, 
originally enough, as follows: 


Carew (a bad Waller), Waller himself, and Lord Lansdown, are all of one 
school; as Sir John Suckling, Sir John Mennis, and Pryor, are of another.35 
Pope’s inconsistency in his groupings, since here he “put Carew 
with Waller, left Suckling in a separate class, and perceived no 
Metaphysical characteristics at all, was disclosed in 1737, when he 
placed Carew among entirely different poets, who had appeared in 
entirely different classifications in his talks with Spence and others: 

But for the wits of either Charles’s days, 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease; 

Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more 

(Like twinkling stars the Miscellanies o0’er) ; 

One simile, that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthened thought that gleams through many a page, 
Has sanctified whole poems for an age.3¢ 

In the same early conversation with Spence, Pope mentioned 
and characterized several of both the major and minor Metaphysi- 
cals, with an appreciation of their interrelations particularly: 

Crashaw is a worse sort of Cowley; he was a follower too of Petrarch and 
Marino, but most of Marino. He and Cowley were good friends; and the 
latter has a good copy of verses on his death.37 
This judgment on Crashaw was simply a summary of that which 
he had expressed many years before, at more length, in a letter to 
Henry Cromwell, Dec. 17, 1710.°%° He had already mentioned 
Crashaw in a preceding letter, touching on Crashaw’s ‘‘remark- 
able’’ verses imitating Strada, and had thus aroused Cromwell’s 
curiosity : 


to be courtly, and rode the Pegasus of Wit, with the Curb of good Manners 
- + .’? (p. xii). She alluded to Donne also as one of the ‘‘great and un- 
—— Authorities in Favour of’’ Sir John Davies (p. 332), and named 
owley as one of the ‘‘many Geniuses’’ inspired by Spenser (p. 255). 

35 Spence, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

36 Pope, ‘‘1st Ep. of 2nd Bk. of Hor.,’’ 11. 107-14, Works (ed. Courthope). 

87 Spence, p. 22. 

38 Pope to Cromwell, Works, VI, 116-17. 
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. « + I therefore send you the whole author, who has held a place among 
my other books of this nature for some years, in which time, having read him 
twice or thrice, I find him one of those whose works may just deserve reading. 

I take this poet to have writ like a gentleman, that is, at leisure hours, and 
more to keep out of idleness than to establish a reputation, so that nothing 
regular or just can be expected from him. All that regards design, form, 
fable, which is the soul of poetry; all that concerns exactness and consent of 
parts, which is the body, will probably be wanting. Only pretty conceptions, 
fine metaphors, glittering expressions, and something of a neat cast of verse, 
which are properly the dress, gems, or loose ornaments of poetry, may be 
found in these verses. 

In this valuable expression of Neo-Classical critical theories, 

which obtained considerable currency later on, Pope then pointed 
out Crashaw’s debt to Petrarch and Marino, and attacked him for 
his bombast, his far-fetched and strained thoughts, and his often 
inflated ideas. He also criticized his ‘‘irregular, and mostly Pin- 
daric’’ numbers, but added that 
‘fone may imagine . . . , that, had he taken more care, it [his heroic 
verse] had been musical and pleasing enough — not extremely majestic, but 
sweet: and the time considered of his writing, he was, even as incorrect as he 
is, none of the worse versificators. . .’’. 
The last sentence, taken in conjunction with many others of like 
nature, shows how great a gap the eighteenth century considered to 
exist between itself and the writers of less than a hundred years 
before. 

Another remark in the same conversation will round out Pope’s 
estimate of the Metaphysicals at this time: ‘‘Herbert is lower 
than Crashaw, Sir John Beaumont higher, and Donne, a great deal 
so.’’8® In spite of the incoherence of some of his rankings and in 
spite of the disagreement of posterity on the position of some of 
these men, these dicta of Pope’s were, up to his time, the most 
important and complete on the Metaphysicals as a school. 

Pope did not drop the subject here, however. Later on, still 
according to the Anecdotes, he expanded his ideas somewhat, espe- 
cially in the direction of personal criticisms and likings. On 
Donne and Cleveland he followed rather closely in the footsteps of 
Dryden: 

Donne had no imagination, but as much wit, I think, as any writer can 
possibly have. . . 

He mentioned Cleveland and Cartwright as equally good, or rather equally 
bad. — What a noise was there made about the superior merits of those two 
writers? Donne is superior to Randolph; and Sir W. Davenant a better poet 


than Donne. [He commended Donne’s Epistles, Metempsychosis, and Satires, 
as his best things. — S.] 40 


89Ib., p. 22. 
40 Ib., pp. 136, 144. Pope has said little more about Cleveland, although in 
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Probably with the Gondibert in mind, he made the assertion in 
another place that Davenant ‘‘is a scholar of Donne’s, and took 
his sententiousness and metaphysics from him.’’** Cowley he de- 
fended in a surprising passage, which is too often overlooked, and 
continued to speak of the imitators of both Cowley and Donne: 


Cowley is a fine poet, in spite of all his faults. — He, as well as Davenant, 
borrowed his metaphysical style from Donne.—Sprat a worse Cowley. — P. 

Creech hurt his translation of Lucretius very much, by imitating Cowley, 
and bringing in turns [of expression] [sic, in original], even into some of the 
most grand parts.42 


Finally, Pope summed up his whole conception of the period in 
the roughly drawn note which was later found among his papers 
and first printed in Ruffhead’s Life (1769) : 


Aera II 


Cowley. Davenant. * 

Michael Drayton. 

Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Randolph. 

Sir John Davis. 

6. School of Donne. {Sir John Beaumont. 
Cartwright. 
Cleiveland. 
Crashaw. 
Bishop Corbet. 

| Lord Falkland. 


Carew 

T. Carey, bin matter, 

G. Sandys, in Models to Waller. 
his Par. of Job,? in versification 

Fairfax, 


Sir John Mennis — 
Tho. Baynal, Originals of Hudibras. 


The classification is peculiarly interesting because of its all-in- 
clusiveness, and for this very cause has proved a stumbling block 
to many editors who have tried to explain what Pope meant and 
who all his poets were.*? One of its chief values, however, is simply 
as an illustration of the divergence of opinion about the proper 
positions to be assigned to the seventeenth century poets in their 


relationships. 
Both Herbert and Quarles Pope omitted from this grouping. 


alluding to portraits of Cleveland and himself at Wimpole he called them 
both ‘‘odd-headed fellows’’ (Letter to Lord Oxford in 1730, Works, VIII, 


272). 

41 Spence, p. 170. 

427Ib., p. 173. Other references to Sprat and Cowley may be found on 
pp. 13, 285-86. 

43 E. g., Malone, Mitford. See the Aldine Gray (1885), pp. exi-xii. 
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The former he had already mentioned in other groupings. The 
latter he held in extreme contempt; yet in his references to the 
Emblems and the other works in general he at least proved that 
he had read Quarles.** 

Pope’s literary relations with Donne, however, demand a more 
special consideration than these cursory notes of his give them — 
particularly on account of the use which he and Parnell made of 


the Satires. Pope’s acquaintance with Donne began early, al-- 


though perhaps it cannot be traced so far as is the case with Cow- 
ley, or even Crashaw. In 1707, however, he was making use of a 
simile from Donne’s fourth Satire, and playfully confessing his 
theft to Cromwell.*® Another figure from the same poem so im- 
pressed him that he used it in both the Essay on Criticism (1. 267) 
and the Dunciad (II, 143, and n.). This early reading of the 
Satires was later to develop into the revision, or ‘‘versification,’’ 
attempted by him and Parnell, Pope ‘‘modernizing’’ the second 
and fourth, and Parnell the third. Although Pope asserted that 
he did this ‘‘at the desire’’ of Oxford and Shrewsbury, it is gen- 
erally agreed that he simply took refuge under the cloak of ‘‘so 
eminent a Divine as Dr. Donne’’ in prosecuting his quarrels, and 
cared little how his author suffered in the process.*® 

Two things are illustrated, however, by Pope’s choice of Donne 
for his purpose: his recognition, first, of Donne’s remarkable satir- 
ical ability, and second (his ostensible reason for attempting the 
paraphrase), of Donne’s roughness. Both these features were also 
recognized by other writers of the age, although some of them, 
together with almost all more modern critics, felt that Pope had 
weakened Donne instead of strengthening him.‘? The whole mat- 


44 For a discussion of these passages on Quarles, see my article, ut sup. 
45 Letter to Cromwell, Works, VI, 62. 


46 Cf. Pope, ‘‘ Advertizement to Imits. of Hor.,’’ Works, III, 287. War- 
burton (who highly praised Donne as a satirist, and maintained that the 
‘‘fine,’’ though incomplete, Progress of the Soul showed that Donne knew 
what harmony was), in his ed. of Pope in 1751, said that Pope called his labor 
‘‘versifying’’ because Donne’s lines ‘‘have nothing more of numbers than 
their being composed of a certain quantity of syllables’’ (ed. 1757, IV, 241). 
For this passage and also Pope’s ‘‘ Advertizement,’’ see also the Globe ed. 
of Pope, pp. 324, 284. Pope chose to ignore the fact that Donne had written 
his satires many years before he became ‘‘so eminent a Divine’’ — indeed, 
when all his habits and life were far from giving even a hint of an inclination 
toward divinity. 

_ #7 For a treatment of Donne’s ‘‘roughness,’’ cf. my article, ‘‘The Reputa- 
ned of John Donne as Metrist,’’ Sewanee Review, XXX (Oct.-Dec., 1922), 
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ter, however, shows how the Neo- Classical demand for form many 
times outweighed its appreciation of vigorous expression, even in 
its own favorite medium of satire. 

Before Pope may finally be left, it is impossible not to recall the 
famous passage in the Essay on Criticism, beginning, ‘Some to 
conceit alone their taste confine’’ (Il. 289 ff.). In this passage, in 
terms which are specific only in their description, but entirely gen- 
eral in their application (since no names at all are mentioned), 
Pope characterized the several kinds of writing in vogue in his 
time and in the immediate past. Although the criticism was 
written when he was comparatively young, it may still, on the 
whole, be taken as summarizing most of his critical ideas during 
his entire life. 

It shows, therefore, that Pope’s judgment was predominantly 
against the Metaphysicals. Nevertheless, at the same time he 
carried over the traditions of the seventeenth century in the influ- 
ence which the Metaphysicals exerted upon him, and he also looked 
forward to the next period by his selection of things which he 
evidently considered worthy his own admiration and use. His 


discriminative attitude is illustrated by his well-known passage on 
Cowley, in 1737: 


Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit: 
Forgot his epic, nay Pindariec art, 

But still I love the language of his heart.48 

The same parts of Cowley which Pope selected here (for he and 
many of his contemporaries did read Cowley and the Metaphysicals 
despite their opposite implications) — ‘‘the pensive Cowley’s moral 
lay,’’ as he also described them *® — were those which, with a few 
additions, the end of the century also ee were well worth keep- 
ing. 

Of almost equal importance with Pope in authority on general 
critical affairs, and perhaps even more important than he in their 
criticism of certain of the Metaphysicals, were the periodical writ- 
ers of the first two decades of the century. The influence of these 
men, led by Addison (and occasionally Steele), persisted for many 


years after they had promulgated their doctrines, chiefly in their 
famous remarks on wit. 


48 ‘‘Tmit. of 1st Ep. of 2nd Bk. of Hor.,’’ ll. 75-78. 
49‘ Tmit. of 9th Ode of 4th Bk. of Hor.,’’ 1. 8. 
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Addison’s criticisms of the Metaphysicals, like Pope’s, had their 
antecedents in the seventeenth century. His juvenile ‘‘ Account of 
the Greatest English Poets’’ (1694), to be sure, weleomed Cowley 
as ‘‘a mighty genius,’’ but it also censured him for the lavishness 
of his thought and the extravagance of his wit (ll. 24ff.). The 
ideas on ‘‘mixt wit’’ which he was later to expand in his much- 
acclaimed sixty-second Spectator were indicated as early as his 
notes on Ovid (1704), in which he wrote: ‘‘. .. Ovid ... is the 
greatest admirer of this mixt wit of all the ancients, as our Cowley 
is among the moderns.’’*° Yet in spite of his attack on Cowley’s 
wit, Addison could still cite him as an authority on various matters 
—even for a definition of wit itself, as in Spectator 35. More 
will be said of Spectator 62 later on, however. Other similar pas- 
sages may be found in Spectator 70 and 140. 

In the same manner in which the Spectator writers attacked wit, 
they also attacked the writing of Pindarics (although in this case 
with no overt reference to Cowley), founding their assault on the 
inimitability of Pindar and on the looseness and irregularity of his 
imitators, in both sense and form — the essence of the whole dispute 
being the inability to determine on the proper proportion between 
art and nature in poetry.” 

Cowley thus received a much more extended treatment in the 
new periodicals ** than did any of the other Metaphysicals. Donne 
was alluded to by the Tatler and the Spectator, but the allusions 
were not critical.°* The sixteenth Guardian made a more import- 
ant remark when it stated (1713): 

But, of all our countrymen, none are more defective in their songs, through 
a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cowley. In them, one point of 


wit flashes so fast upon another, that the reader’s attention is dazzled by the 
continual sparkling of their imagination; you find a new design started almost 


50See A. Chalmers, Works of the Engl. Poets (London, 1810), IX, 565. 

51 For instance, Spec. 160. Cowley’s own Pindarics never failed to find 
defenders. Applebee’s Jour. for June 3, 1732 (also copied in Gent. Mag., II, 
786-87), vindicated Cowley for his ‘‘Energy of Thought’’ and ‘‘ Brightness 
of Fancy,’’ and explained his ‘‘harsh and disagreeable sounds’’ by citing the 
‘‘vast Change of Language intervening since they wrote.’’ The same writer 
also quoted Addison on the ‘‘ Redundancy of Mr. Cowley’s Wit,’’ and went on 
to compare Cowley with his friend Crashaw, ‘‘another Genius, pretty much 


of the same Turn, as full of Wit, and more harmonious, but chiefly upon 
Divine Subjects.’’ 


52 For other references, see Englishman No. 7 (Oct. 20, 1713), Lover No. 
40 (May 27, 1714), ete. 


53 See Tatler No. 264, Spec. No. 41 and (perhaps) No. 60. (Cf. Gregory 
Smith’s note in the Everyman ed. The phrase ‘‘witty author’’ might apply.) 
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in every line, and you come to the end without the satisfaction of seeing any 
one of them executed. 

Criticism of this type, even if not absolutely new, shows at least 
an incipient comprehension of the Metaphysical style. 

On Jan. 28, 1712, Steele referred very familiarly to ‘‘Jack’’ 
Cleveland’s ‘‘To the State of Love’’ (Spectator 286), and again in 
1714 (Spectator 617) Addison christened the Italian, Strada, ‘‘the 
Cleveland of his Age’’ (for his imitation of the strained and pomp- 
ous phrases of Querno) ; as for the poem: ‘‘Every Line in it is a 
Riddle, and the Reader must be forced to consider it twice or thrice, 
before he will know that the Cynick’s Tenement is a Tub, and 
Bacchus his Cast-coat a Hogshead, &c.’’ ** 

The only other Metaphysicals alluded to at all prominently by 
the early journalists were Herbert and Sylvester, both of these 
men being coupled by Addison in his analysis of the first type of 
‘false wit’? —that is, for their practice of writing ‘‘shaped”’ 
verses, so that the appearance of the print was an illustration of 
the thought. After tracing the origin of the style to the eggs, 
wings, axes, shepherds’ pipes, and altars of the minor Greek poets, 
Addison went on: 


This Fashion of false Wit was revived by several Poets of the last Age, 
and in particular may be met with among Mr. Herbert’s Poems; and, if I am 
not mistaken, in the translation of Du Bartas.55 


There were many other references to this fashion during this 
period, but they were general and not nominal; all, however, were 
adverse.** Criticisms of this phase of their work, however, ad- 
mittedly do not show Herbert and the rest primarily as Metaphy- 
sical poets — or indeed as poets at all — but they do represent one 
of the aspects of the reaction against an excessive search for sim- 
ilarities and resemblances, such as constituted one of the chief 
peculiarities of the Metaphysical style. 

The attacks of the periodical essayist had many echoes, the most 


54 Cleveland was no longer remembered quite so well for his political activ- 
ities. Birch, in editing Thurloe’s State Papers in 1742, described him hastily 
as ‘‘the famous poet,’’ in his explanation of the letter of Nov. 10, 1655, 
sending Cleveland to Yarmouth for trial. The last count in the charges 
against him was that he ‘‘is a person of great abilities, and so able to do the 
greater disservice’’ (IV, 184-85). 

55 Spec. 58. See Herbert’s ‘‘ Altar’’ and ‘‘Easter Wings’’ in The Temple 
and Sylvester’s ‘‘Dedication.’? Quarles also wrote poems in the shape of an 
hour-glass, a pyramid, ete. 

56 See Specs. 60, 504; and Parnell, ‘‘ Essay on the Different Styles in Poe- 
try,’’ Poetical Works (London and N. Y., 1894), pp. 167 ff. 
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interesting of which was in John Oldmixon’s Arts of Logick and 
Rhetorick (1728), a free rendering of La maniére de bien penser 
dans les ouvrages d’esprit (1687), by Pére Bouhours, called by 
Addison in his sixty-second Spectator ‘‘the most penetrating of all 
the French Criticks.’’ In this examination of ‘‘Right-thinking,’’ 
as he took pains to state in his preface, Oldmixon ‘‘made use of 
none but the best . . . , the Faults of Great Men only being worth 
Observation,’’ *? and in his liberal employment of English exam- 
ples (not found in Bouhours) drew to a great extent from Cowley, 
Donne, and one or two others of the group. But Oldmixon went 
even further than Addison, whom he accused of having no mind of 
his own, and refused to recommend Cowley in spite of his frequent 
‘‘true wit,’’ because his ‘‘false wit’’ became much more dangerous 
when mixed with the ‘‘true.’’®* Yet, although Oldmixon also in- 
veighed against Cowley’s failure to comprehend versification, he 
was careful to commend his author’s prose, and to acknowledge 
his ‘‘Merit, and respect his Memory, which all Lovers of Good 
Sense and good Learning must do.’’*® Still more interesting, how- 
ever, were Oldmixon’s observations upon the qualities which Cow- 
ley shared with Donne: 

How many great Genius’s have miscarry’d, by not thinking rightly on Sub- 
jects they were otherwise well able to handle and adorn, and for Want of 
considering that Truth, in all the Productions of the Mind, is what only ren- 


ders them agreeable and useful, and that the false Brillant [sic] of Thoughts 
is like the Glare of Lightning, which dazzles and hurts the Sight, as that does 
the Understanding! 

° « Thus it was that Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cowley, confounded Meta- 
physicks and Love, and turn’d Wit into Point. . .60 


Oldmixon’s classical reaction against Metaphysical love poetry 
is even more clearly stated and reasoned in the following passage: 


But those Wits that subtilize, need only follow their Genius to take 
Flight, and lose themselves in their own Thoughts. Dr. Donne and Mr. Cow- 
_ ley are sufficient instances of this Vice in our Language: The Latter, as has 

been hinted, copy’d the Former in his Faults; and it seems strange to me, that 
after Suckling and Waller had written, whose Genius’s were so fine and just, 
Mr. Cowley should imitate Dr. Donne; in whom there’s hardly anything that’s 
agreeable, or one Stroke which has any Likeness to Nature. 


Finally, after quoting somewhat inaccurately from Donne’s 
‘“‘Broken Heart’’ and ‘‘Valediction,’’ he concluded by saying: 


57 Oldmixon, Arts of Logick and Rhetorick (London, 1728), p. xviii. 
58 Ib., pp. 294 ff. 

59 Ib. p. 37. 

60 pp. vi-vii. 
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‘‘Both Donne and Cowley were Men of Learning, and must conse- 
quently have read the Antients over and over. They could never 
learn this from them, but owe all the Extravagance in it to their 
own Genius’s.’’*! This was exactly the point which Dr. Johnson 
was to make fifty years later, in almost the same words. 

Oldmixon, therefore, with his scrutinizing of the Metaphysicals 
by the ‘‘rules’’ (without, however, grouping them to any appre- 
ciable extent) and his discovery of their deficiencies when thus an- 
alyzed, was as good an example of the extreme Neo-Classical atti- 
tude toward this style of poetry as may be found in this period. 


III. Summary: THE FATE OF THE INDIVIDUAL METAPHYSICALS 


Clearly, then, in spite of the wide and continued diffusion of the 
Metaphysical taste through the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, readers and critics soon developed the reaction which had 
been indicated by the later seventeenth century, so that before 
many years scarcely any one dared admit himself an unswerving 
admirer of the Metaphysical writers. Many of these were becom- 
ing neglected or else forgotten, although the more important ones 
still retained a reputation for certain qualities or types of work. 

Donne was still known for his wit and learning, his preaching, 
his satires, and his rhythmical imperfections—when he was 
known at all — but his fame was already assuming the low estate 
which it was to hold until the nineteenth century. The general 
references to Cowley during this period were almost balanced be- 
tween favorable and unfavorable, while the non-critical general 
references increased.®* His Latin poetry and Anacreontics con- 
tinued to be praised, as were, nearly always, his own Pindarics, 
unlike those of his imitators; the attack on his Mistress and other 
lyries reached its height at this time, and the Davideis, too, was 
usually attacked or forgotten. The few who read or saw the plays 
seemed to enjoy them; and the prose began its rapid increase in 
popularity and admiration. Cowley was easily the best known 
of the Metaphysical poets. Cleveland was mentioned with hardly 
anything but scorn; the popularity which he had enjoyed died 


61 Ib., pp. 332-33. Nevertheless, Donne’s love poems received various indi- 
rect tributes during this period. In 1721, for instance, the poem ‘‘ Absence’’ 
(now attributed to Hoskins by Grierson) was printed in The Grove (pp. 37- 
38), and assigned to ‘‘Dr. J. Donne;’’ and in June, 1741, an anonymous 
poet in the Lond. Mag. (X, 301) imitated Donne’s ‘‘Go and Catch a Falling 
Star,’’ without acknowledging any debt to him. 


62 For the basis of these generalizations see my article referred to above. 
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away much more quickly than did that of Cowley. When he 
was known, however, his ‘‘catachreses,’’ wit, and satirical poems 
were his distinguishing features. Carew’s lightness and grace 
preserved him a minor place in the estimation of a few of the 
‘‘eurious,’’ but even then strong objections were often made to 
his extravagancies. He also maintained a slight reputation as a 
courtier and as the writer of a masque. 

The religious Metaphysicals were also becoming neglected in the 
second quarter of the century, although men like Pope still made 
use of them at times. Vaughan had dropped out of sight, but 
Herbert and Crashaw were still described as ‘‘divine’’ and ‘‘ witty.’’ 
Although the former was a little more widely known than the 
latter, he was not quite so highly esteemed by those who knew 
both — that is, by those who preferred poetry to piety. Herbert 
was also cited as a writer of ‘‘shaped’’ verses. Quarles continued 
to be a synonym, among the literati, for the worst class of poet, his 
Emblems still remaining his most noted and vilified work. 

These generalizations are borne out by a study of editions. Of 
these, indeed, there were relatively few, but at the same time the 
student must remember that the poets had written anywhere from 
half a century to a century before. Donne’s works, if one ex- 
cludes his sermons, pamphlets, and other non-poetical material, 
were brought out only once during the period — by Tonson, in 
1719; Pope’s version of the Satires appeared in 1735, however. 
Cowley’s complete poetical works were published in 1707-8, 1710- 
11, and 1721, the last forming the so-called ‘‘twelfth’’ edition.®* 
There were apparently no editions of Cleveland, either in whole or 
in part. Carew seems to have met the same fate. Herbert’s Zem- 
ple re-appeared in 1703, 1709, and 1711, the last being the ‘‘thir- 
teenth’’ edition ‘‘corrected.’’ Crashaw shared the fortunes of 
Cleveland and Carew. An edition of the Spiritual Songs of 
Vaughan, in 1706, may have existed, but all traces of it have been 
lost.** Quarles fared better than anyone, except perhaps Cowley, 
thus showing that the populace does not always follow the verdict 
of the professional critics.* 


IV. THE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE METAPHYSICALS AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL CRITICAL DOCTRINES 
These results did not spring from the mere perversity of chance, 


63 For eds. of his minor works, see my article referred to above. 
64 See Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VII, 460. 
65 For these eds. see my article, ut sup. 
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except perhaps in one or two cases like those of Quarles and 
Vaughan. It is possible to predict the outcome by noticing the 
growth and development of general critical doctrines and theories, 
which, as one would expect, were chiefly concerned with ‘‘wit,’’ 
‘“conceits,’’ ‘‘taste,’’ ete. 

Dryden’s definition of wit as ‘‘a propriety of thoughts and 
words’’ ** was for some time accepted,’ but was considerably dis- 
credited by Addison in 1711, who preferred Locke’s re-statement 
of Hobbes in 1690 (‘‘wit ... [lies] most in the assemblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with quickness and variety, where- 
in ean be found any resemblance or congruity’’ ®*), since Dryden’s 
definition applied chiefly to good writing in general, and not to 
literature in particular. According to Addison, true wit consisted 
in giving delight and surprise as well as in showing resemblances, 
but he agreed emphatically with Bouhours that ‘‘the Basis of all 
Wit is Truth,’’ and made this the main difference between his 
celebrated True, False, and Mixt Wit. Thus, since True Wit must 
be ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘natural,’’ ‘‘Mr. Dryden was not only a better Poet, 
but a better Wit than Mr. Cowley.’’ In Tatler 163 he had already 
attacked ‘‘conceits’’ and the ‘‘Gothic’’ style, by praising ‘‘simplic- 
ity in its natural beauty and perfection,’’ according to the ‘‘man- 
ner of the ancients.’’ 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1709), too, showed how the concep- 
tion of wit as the practice of finding resemblances in difference, 
while approved even up to the first of the century, was now dis- 
countenanced by most of those following the new creed of ‘‘Na- 
ture.’’7° A passage from an earlier letter to Walsh (1706) also 
reflects the new spirit of his contemporaries: 

— People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects, and in all places; 
not considering that nature loves truth so well that it hardly ever admits of 
flourishing. Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty; it is not only need- 
less, but impairs what it would improve.71 

An attitude with some historical and critical solidity was taken 
up by Theobald in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare in 


66 Dryden, ‘‘ Apology for Heroic Poetry.’’ 
67 Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., I, xxxi. 
68 Spec. 62. 


69 Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding (Phila., 1860), Bk. II, 
Ch. 11, See. 2. 


70 Courthope, though hardly fair to the seventeenth century poets — Donne, 
Cowley, Crashaw, Quarles—discusses this point in his ed. of Pope, V, 69. 
71 Pope, Works, VI, 51. 
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1733, first following Hobbes and Locke in his definition of wit, and 
then going on: 


. Now, the Age, in which Shakespeare liv’d, having, above all others, 
a wonderful Affection to appear Learned, They declined vulgar Images, such 
as are immediately fetch’d from Nature, and rang’d thro’ the Circle of the 
Sciences to fetch their Ideas from thence. But as the Resemblances of such 
Ideas to the Subject must necessarily lie very much out of the common Way, 
and every Piece of Wit appear a Riddle to the Vulgar; This, that should have 
taught them the forced, quaint, unnatural Tract they were in, (and induce 
them to follow a more natural One,) was the very Thing that kept them at- 
tach’d to it. The ostentatious Affectation of abstruse Learning, peculiar to 
that time, the Love that Men naturally have to every Thing that looks 
like Mystery, fixed them down to this Habit of Obscurity. Thus became 
the Poetry of DONNE (tho’ the wittiest Man of that Age,) nothing but a 
continued Heap of Riddles. And our Shakespeare, with all his easy Nature 
about him, for want of Knowledge of the true Rules of Art, falls frequently 
into this vicious manner.72 


David Hume, too, although never a very trustworthy critic, made 
a similar point in his essay on ‘‘Simplicity and Refinement in Writ- 
ing’’ (1741-42), stressing the incompatibility of wit and passion, 
and the failure of witty writings to please after more than one 
reading. These were the reasons why he so soon tired of Martial 
and it was ‘‘sufficient to run over Cowley once.’’ ** 

It was no wonder, then, that men of all types—such as Leonard 
Welsted, Lord Lansdowne, and James Thompson—expressed con- 
tempt toward ‘‘wit,’’ a term which they used loosely and vaguely 
to stigmatize a taste and a style which were not their own.% To 
them and to most of their contemporaries the kind of wit used by 
the Metaphysicals was not permanent, but distracted the logical 
and uncomplex mind by its very brillianey. 

The ‘‘Age of Pope,’’ then, was adverse in its judgment on the 
Metaphysical poets, although the discrimination which such a ra- 
tional period was naturally fair enough to exercise preserved cer- 
tain elements and poems as still deserving of admiration. It re- 
mained for the Romantic Revival to recover and partially at least 
to rehabilitate the group by shifting the emphasis to other traits, 
which were perhaps just as typical as those of which the Neo- 
Classicists so strongly disapproved.”* 


72 Theobald, Shakespeare (London, 1733), I, xlvi-vii. 

73 Hume, Essays, Literary, Moral, and Political (London, 1870), pp. 115-16. 

74 For the attitude of these men toward ‘‘wit,’’ see Welsted, ‘‘ Dissertation 
concerning the Perfection of the Engl. Lang., State of Poetry, &e.,’’ in Dur- 
ham, pp. 392-93; Lansdowne, Genuine Works in Verse and Prose (London, 
1736), I, 89 ff.; Thomson, ‘‘Preface to Winter,’’ Seasons (Berlin, 1908), 
pp. 240-41, 

75 The present writer is preparing an article on ‘‘The Reputation of the 
‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the Age of Johnson and the Romantic Revival.’’ 
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TWO ANCIENT PARALLELS TO AUCASSIN ET 
NICOLETTE, VI, 34-40 


By ALEXANDER Haccerty KRaPPE 


University of Minnesota 


The passage of the sixth section of the Cantefable in which the 
hero states that he would prefer Hell to Paradise and gives his 
reasons, is one of the best known of the work. It reads as follows: 
.... Mais en infer voil jou aler; car en infer vont li bel clere, et li bel 
cevalier qui sont mort as tornois et as rices gueres, et li boin sergant et li 
franc home. Aveue ¢iax voil jou aler. Et s’i vont les beles dames cortoises, 
que eles ont deus amis ou trois avoc leur barons et s’i va li ors et li argens et 
li vairs et li gris, et si i vont harpeor et jogleor et li roi del siecle. . . .1 


What is most remarkable in these lines is the fact that the devil 
appears to have been given the choice company of the upper classes 
of mediaeval society, la société courtoise, as opposed to the priests 
and monks, the saints of the Church. Such discrimination is typi- 
cally mediaeval, for at no other period did there exist such a sharp 
dividing line between the Church and the World, the clergy and 
the laity. Still there is an ancient parallel to the enumeration in 
Aucassin et Nicolette, it is found in the sixth book of Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Aeneas comes to the dim waters of the Styx, and along 
the dismal shore of the river of darkness he sees: 

305 Hue omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat, 
Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 


Magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae, 
Inpositique rogis iuvenes ante ora parentum. 


The corpora magnanimum heroum correspond very well to li bel 
cevalier qui sont mort as tornois et as rices gueres; the tuvenes are 
the boin sergant, and the innuptae puellae have become the beles 
dames cortoises.* 


 aieaeaae et Nicolette, p. p. H. Suchier, trad. francaise, Paderborn, 1906, 
p- 

2 The same passage of the Aeneid seems to have influenced a verse of Dante, 
Inf. V, 71-3: 


Poscia ch’io ebbi il mio Dottore udito 
Nomar le donne antiche e i cavalieri, 
Pieta mi vinse, e fui quasi smarrito. 


This similarity appears to have escaped the notice of Dante scholars, as I find 
180 
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The qualifying clause referring to les beles dames cortoises and 
which throws a peculiar light on certain aspects of cortois society, 
again has a parallel in antiquity. Seneca, in the third book of his 
treatise entitled De Beneficis, inveighs against certain abuses of 
contemporary Roman society, using the following words: 

Seneca, De Benef. III. 16. 3. 

Numquid iam ullus adulterii pudor est, postquam eo ventum est, ut nulla virum 
habeat, nisi ut adulterum inritet? argumentum est deformitatis pudicitia. 
Quam invenies tam miseram, tam sordidam, ut illi satis sit unum adulterorum 
par, nisi singulis divisit horas? et non sufficiet dies omnibus, nisi apud alium 
gestata est, apud alium mansit. infrunita et antiqua est, quae nesciat matri- 
monium vocari unum adulterium. Quemadmodum horum delictorum iam 
evanuit pudor, postquam res latius evagata est, ita ingratos plures efficies et 
avidiores, si numerare se coeperint. 


About the popularity of the Aeneid throughout the middle ages 
nothing need be said here. The facts are too well known since 
Comparetti’s researches. The moralist Seneca was hardly less 
popular than Virgil.* The legend of his correspondence with Saint 
Paul was widely current in the middle ages. His works were 
copied diligently, and the number of extant manuscripts of them 
is unusually great. 

It is not known whether the author of Aucassin et Nicolette was 
a jongleur or a man of certain culture,‘ that is, a clerk. Probably 
he was both. If this view be adopted, there would be a strong 
probability that the coincidence of the passages quoted is not acci- 
dental. But in that case, why look for Oriental influences * to ex- 
plain the alternation of prose and verse? Would it then not be 
most likely that the poet had in mind the Consolatio Philosophiae 
of Boethius, one of the most popular works in the middle ages? 


no mention of it in E. Moore, Studies in Dante. First Series: Scripture and 
Classical Authors in Dante, Oxford, 1886. 

3M. Schanz, Geschichte d. rém. Lit., II, 2, 1901, p. 319; F. Leo, Die 
Roémische Literatur d. Altertums, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abt. 
VIII: Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache, Berlin u. Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 376; A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del 
medio evo, Torino, 1882-3, II, 278 ff. 


4 Suchier, op. cit., p. VI. 
5 W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1905, p. 437. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome, edited by George Depue Hadzsits and David 
Moore Robinson: Seneca, Virgil, Horace, Greek Biology and Medicine, by 
Richard Mott Gummere, J. W. Mackail, Grant Showerman, Henry Osborn 
Taylor. Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1922. 

What promises to be a notable series of fifty books has been auspiciously 
begun in the first four volumes under review. The appearance of the little 
volumes is unusually pleasing; cover, paper, type, wide margins, gold edges, 
all contribute to make books which are a pleasure to handle and to read. 

Gummere’s Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message is well written 
and stimulating. The first two chapters, on Seneca’s life and times, seem 
relatively too long, though they are interesting. The third chapter, dealing 
with the relation of Stoicism in general and Seneca in particular to Christian- 
ity might well have been given more space. The following chapters discuss 
Seneca’s influence on the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and more recent centuries, 
notably on Dante, Chaucer, Petrarch, and Montaigne. The author has suc- 
ceeded in making this portion very readable, hard as it is in a brief sketch 
to avoid becoming cataloguish. 

Mackail’s Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-day is primarily a 
fine appreciation of Virgil by a writer whom we have long known as a sensi- 
tive critic and as a master of English style. Such an appreciation really 
defies review. At first sight the book seems scarcely to live up to the gen- 
eral title of the series, as only one short chapter deals with Virgil’s influence 
on modern writers. To be sure, the Table of Contents contains such labels 
as this (for Chapter II): Virgil’s World: Its Meaning for and Its Likeness 
to Our Own World, but only the first two words are justified. Yet after all 
there is a contribution in the little volume to the idea of the series. The two 
main chapters, short as they are, set forth two qualities of Virgil’s poetry 
which are of permanent value. First is human sympathy. This does not take 
the form of gushing sentimentality. Virgil’s style may be described paradox- 
ically as a classic romanticism. The other quality which Mackail stresses is 
the idea of a world-state at peace. Virgil’s paci imponere morem is a better 
slogan than ‘‘Law not War.’’ 

One point of criticism: Mackail does not know or does not accept Jach- 
son’s convincing explanation of Horace’s characterization of Virgil’s Eclogues 
as molle atque facetum: Horace refers to the plain style of the Eclogues, not 
to their ‘‘tenderness and grace.’’ 

Excellent as the above volumes are, Showerman’s Horace and His Influence 
seems to be the most notable of the three and the most successful in meeting 
the needs of the series. About half of the book is devoted to a characteriza- 
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tion of Horace which at once makes an appeal to the lover of Horace because 


of its felicitous appropriateness. It is a veritable cento of Horatian expres- 
sion, a gaily colored quilt in which almost all of Horace’s happy phrases are 


used. Showerman rightly says that above all Horace is a person and pro- 
ceeds to characterize that person. Horace is an interpreter of things Roman. 
He has a homely but universal philosophy of life. 

The second part of the book deals with Horace’s influence from ancient to 
modern times. In the early Middle Ages, Horace was not popular, for, as 
Showerman aptly puts it: ‘‘The life of logic began to be displaced by the 
life of feeling’’ — and Horace is essentially intellectual, though by no means 
‘thigh-brow.’’ It is since the Renaissance that Horace has enjoyed his 
greatest popularity. He is the most modern of ancient writers, Greek or Ro- 
man. No author has been so frequently translated. 

But the most notable chapter is the third. Here is shown concretely the 
extent of Horace’s influence in various ways, first upon the formation of the 
literary ideal of modern times, especially through the Ars Poetica, which 
ranks with Aristotle’s Poetics as a moulder of literature and literary criticism 
in our modern European civilization. Secondly, Horace has influenced liter- 
ary creation through his own example, whether in adaptations such as Thack- 
eray’s Dear Lucy and Kipling’s Fifth Book of Horace (Eugene Field’s Echoes 
from a Sabine Farm surely deserve mention here) or in freer creations such 
as Andrew Lang’s letter to Horace. But Horace has also had his influence 
on the generality of men; he gives pleasure to the reader by his lighter poems 
(though Showerman is scarcely right in calling Soracte, Carpe Diem, Integer 
Vitae ‘‘merely jeuxz-d’esprit’’), he is the poet of friendship, of kindliness. 
Showerman points to the influence of such phrases as Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori and recalls its use in modern Rome on the monument of those 
who fell at Dogali. He might better have recorded its presence on the gates 
of our own National Cemetery at Arlington. Above all, as Showerman says, 
Horace is the poet of sane living. Whoso reads him can be no zealot. 
**Poetic expression is more choice and many men appreciably saner and hap- 
pier’’ because of Horace. 

Taylor’s Greek Biology and Medicine deals chiefly with Hippocrates, Aris- 
totle, and Galen. Hippocrates is given particular praise for methods of 
diagnosis and therapeutics based on practical experience rather than theory 
and for the development of medical ethics. ‘‘Hippocratie methods have 
formed the basis of all departments of modern advance.’’ His theory of the 
four humors is recognized by Taylor as having had a long persisting influence 
on later medicine. Taylor admits that the theory is baseless but says that 
the conception of functional codrdination of the organs has never been discard- 
ed. He might perhaps have gone farther: there would seem to be a rather 
close correspondence between the old theory of the humors and recent ideas 
as to the ductless glands and their interrelations. 

Aristotle is praised for his contributions to zoology, especially for his 
classifications and for his amazingly accurate observations without such modern 
scientific tools as the microscope. 

Galen, the last of the great physicians, combines Hippocratic practice with 
Aristotelian theory and adds the results of his own brilliant work, especially 
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in physiology. The very latest advances in medicine are the reconcilement 
of theory and practice, the development of medicine into an applied science. 
The book is readable and convincing to the layman. A happy supplement 
is a ‘‘ Brief Outline of Influence of Greek Biology and Medicine’’ by Profes- 
sor Hadzsits. One fault the book seems to have: too little attention is given 
to the Roman Celsus, both for his own sake and for the great influence he had. 
B. L. U. 


A History of French Literature, by W. A. Nitze and E. P. Dargan. xi+781 

pp. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1922. 

To quote from the preface: ‘‘The present History of French Literature, 
intended both for the general reader and for students, does not aim to be 
exhaustive. It is divided into three parts: Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Modern; and within these parts it emphasizes in turn the chief literary move- 
ments and writers, leaving minor tendencies and figures out of consideration 
or mentioning them only incidentally. . . . the book is written primarily for 
American and English readers. The one key to literary treasures is not 
erudition but sympathy. . .. Hence the introductory chapter on the ‘Spirit 
of French Letters.’ . . . Another result of this method is the attention given 
to the historical and social background. . . . The opinions we state are by 
no means new. They necessarily reflect the views of others. ... Yet in each 
case we have stated these opinions in our own way ... in a work of conden- 
sation the statement of ‘facts’ is difficult to make. We have, as far as we 
have been able, given the correct dates for both writers and works. With 
regard to other facts, such as sources and influences, we have cited and even 
quoted the best authorities— but truth in literary matters is of course 
relative. ...As regards the question of proportion... The increasing 
number of chapters in Part III is due to the increasing complexity of French 
literature in the last two centuries. ... a full treatment has been accorded 
to the liberalism of the eighteenth century and to the various artistic currents 
of the nineteenth. . . . The illustrations have been chosen to symbolize the 
spirit of each epoch.’’ 

The above citations from the preface well indicate the nature and scope of 
this latest history of French literature in English, To the reviewer it seems 
that the authors have succeeded very well in realizing their objectives. The 
statement as to the treatment of objective and subjective ‘‘facts’’ forestalls 
the critics who might wish to take issue with regard to the latter. The book 
is one that on account of its length will be more read and better digested by 
advanced students than studied by elementary students. This will be the case 
also because of the absence of any brief outlines or summaries of the out- 
standing phases or writers for each period. The bibliographical material, as 
stated by the authors, is selective, in no sense complete or exhaustive. 

C. E. Y. 


Wieland’s Attitude toward Woman and her Cultural and Social Relations, hy 
Matthew G. Bach. xvi+100 pp. Columbia Press, New York University, 1922. 
In view of the recent changes in the attitude toward woman in public life 

in America, this book is opportune as giving a picture of the gradual im- 
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provement of woman’s position in society in another country. It contains 
many hints and suggestions that might be of use to the ‘‘modern woman’’ 
in guiding her along the perilous path in her new activities as an emancipated 
slave. 

Wieland had a varied career at the hands of critics. Much contemporary 
abuse was heaped upon him as a result of his regrettable experience with 
Christiane Hagel. Dr. Bach reminds us of Préhle’s assertion that after 1813 
judgment about Wieland was altogether too one-sided, and that with the 
publication of Loebell’s appreciation in 1858 modern scholarship revised its 
opinion of him. And then through the tolerant spirit of criticism shown 
by Seuffert, Muncker, and Jacobi the importance of his contribution to the 
development of German social culture has gradually received proper recognition. 

Dr. Bach states that in the preparation of his book he had in mind two 
purposes: (1) To show clearly Wiecland’s attitude toward woman in the 
various periods of his life, and (2) to give prominence to the liberality of 
thought out of which grew the efforts to raise the cultural and social status 
of womankind. An introductory chapter gives a brief summary of the social 
position of woman at the time of Wieland’s appearance in literature. In the 
discussion of the main subject the author has followed a twofold method; 
in treating Wieland’s attitude toward woman in his personal relations the 
chronological order has been followed, but his views of woman and of her 
place in society are presented in a topical analysis. 

Wieland’s opinion with reference to woman and to her true mission im- 
proved as he more fully recognized the social injustice to which she had 
been subjected. Some of his more settled views, as quoted or discussed by 
Dr. Bach, which may be mentioned here only briefly, are: Woman is not 
inferior in intellect and is even superior in delicacy of feeling, excellence of 
taste, and appreciation of things beautiful; woman has superior critical 
judgment with regard to literary productions; not only beauty and grace 
but also culture and education are prime requisites for perfection, hence the 
education of woman is necessary as means for social uplift; the ideal wife 
should combine the intellectual qualities of a cultured Greek lady and the 
domestic virtues of a good woman. Wieland expressed himself rather frankly 
with reference to the use of cosmetics and of excessive personal adornment 
in the following advice to a young lady: Statt der Schminke diene Dir die 
schéne natiirliche Réte, die ein Zeichen der Schamhaftigkeit ist, und Recht- 
schaffenheit, Anstindigkeit, und Sittsamkeit statt goldner Ketten und Edel- 
steine. 

In the conclusion of this very readable book Dr. Bach sums up in an 
interesting manner the real significance of Wieland’s efforts to lead the 
German people toward a nobler ideal of humanity, the cultivation of a finer 
relation between the sexes, and a rational and harmonious union of the 
spiritual and sensual aspects of life. This brief notice may well be closed 
with the sentiment addressed by Wieland to a young friend in 1773, as 
quoted by Dr. Bach: A man’s worth depends upon the relation which he 
assumes toward a woman. It rises or falls in accordance with the degree of 
his fitness for associating with her. He who fails altogether in this require- 
ment is not worthy of the name of man. Cc. BW. 
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An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy with an Adaptation of the Poetics and 
a translation of the ‘Tractatus Coislinianus,’ by Lane Cooper. xxi + 323 
pp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1922. 

We should all be obliged to Professor Cooper for the preparation of this 
book. He has brought to it a wealth of information about literature ancient 
and modern and a sound and careful scholarship. It may be described as 
a difficult task which he has undertaken. We have all wished to know 
what Aristotle thought of comedy and have been tantalized by the general 
belief that he included in his studies a systematic treatment of comedy, now 
lost. We share with the author the belief that we should utilize the riches 
of the ancient classics for the benefit of modern culture. 

There being no companion piece to the Poetics which would treat comedy 
instead of tragedy, the author has set himself the task of discovering Aris- 
totle’s views on comedy. He has, so to speak, surrounded the subject. His 
book is made up of an introduction 165 pages long in which he has gathered 
and considered hints, fragments, theories, and probabilities gathered from 
the Poetics and other works of Aristotle, from Plato, Aristophanes, Menander, 
and their various commentators, ancient and modern, and from the Tractatus 
Coislinianus. To this he has added a masterly chapter on the Poetics of 
Aristotle applied to comedy, a translation of the Tractatus, an amplified 
and illustrated version of it, a translation of what John Tzetzes says of 
comedy in the First Proem to Aristophanes, and, as an appendix, the 
author’s article, from Classical Philology, July, 1918, on ‘‘The Fifth Form 
of ‘Discovery’ in the Poetics.’’ 

The important thing which Professor Cooper has done is not mercly to 
render the Tractatus and other ancient documents available and intelligible, 
but to put them in proper subordination and connection with the genuine 
words and ideas of Aristotle, so that there results a connected treatise on 
comedy. Such a work is bound to be useful and influential. The Tractate 
preserves, according to the author, if not an original Aristotelian, at least 
an early Peripatetic tradition. It serves to explain Greek comedy in the 
same universal way, though not to the same extent, as the Poetics explains 
Greek tragedy and epic. By its aid and the aid of many other references 
and allusions it is possible to metamorphose the Poetics into a treatise on 
comedy, and this is Professor Cooper’s bold and practicable attempt. Much 
of the Poctics is already applicable to comedy, not merely to Aristophanes 
but to Menander, Plautus and Terence, and modern writers of comedy. 

One would find, therefore, according to the author, that Aristotle’s funda- 
mental demands are that comedy should be, first of all, an organic unity. 
Secondly, it must produce the proper effect of comedy, and here the author 
has his greatest difficulty and has produced his most brilliant chapter. <A 
catharsis of troublesome emotions must be effected; mere recreation is not 
enough. Are the splenic vapors to be purged merely the emotions of anger 
and envy, or shall we go deeper and see in the comic catharsis a relief from 
the insistent disproportions and incongruities of existence? A wise consensus 
of recorded opinion seems to confirm this view. Then again, comedy must 
observe proportion and sequence. The six Aristotelian parts: plot, moral 
bent, intellect, diction, melody, and spectacle must be present, though the 
dramatist obviously need not attend to all of these with equal insistence. 
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These elements would be important in the order given above, and the syn- 
thesis of the six elements will make up the effect of the whole, by which the 
comedy is judged. HC. 


The Text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, by B. A. P. Van Dam, M.D., vii + 380 
‘ pp. John Lane, London, 1924. 

Dr. Van Dam has produced a new and carefully made text of Hamlet. He 
has attempted to get as close as possible to the text as written by Shake- 
speare and has taken as basis the quarto of 1604, which was probably printed 
from Shakespeare’s autograph. The most important feature of the text, 
which is complete in apparatus, is an attempt to identify interpolations. 
They are due the author thinks to insertions to suit the acting; such as, 
**Nay come, lets goe together,’’ spoken by Hamlet at the close of the fifth 
scene of the first act; to explanatory insertions; such as, ‘‘My Vncle’’ in 
the line, ‘‘O my propheticke soule! my Vnele!’’; smoothing insertions; 
such as, ‘‘me thinkes’’ in the line, ‘‘My father, me thinkes I see my fath- 
er’’; printer’s insertions (a few); tautophonical insertions, by which the 
author means cases where the printer has repeated the representation of a 
sound, as in, ‘‘To heare of it: they are heere about the Court’’; and a 
number of doubtful insertions the purpose of which is not apparent. ‘The 
author rejects all interpolations found only in the folio text. Interpolations 
are printed in bold-faced type. They are, the author argues, frequently 
redundant and always extra-metrical. He supports his argument by a care- 
ful study of prosody, and tin the closeness of his application of the blank 
verse line as made up of ten or eleven syllabes, he recalls Pope, though by 
virtue of the large variation in the pronunciation which obtained in Shake- 
speare’s English, he is always able to be exact and usually convincing. The 
author thus runs counter to a group of modern critics, among whom are Mr. 
M. A. Bayfield and Mr. T. 8. Omond, who question whether there are any ac- 
cepted canons in the versification of Shakespeare’s or Milton’s blank verse. 
To Dr. Van Dam the blank verse of Shakespeare was, within reasonable 
limits, genuinely and carefully regular. 

The author of this book believes that the quarto of 1603 was based on 
shorthand notes taken down in the theater and favors the unity of Q, and 
Q,- Differences between the quartos may, he thinks, be accounted for as 
due to printers’ and reporters’ errors, or as due to curtailment of Q. for 
the sake of performance. He thus feels free to insert in his text a number 
of passages which occur only in Q,; as, for example, the King’s prayer in 
Q,, which he prefixes to the passage as given in Q, (IH, iii, 36 ff.). Dr. 
Van Dam rejects the hypothesis put forward by Mr. J. Dover Wilson that 
Q, was made up by a dishonest actor from his own parts and what he could 
recollect of the parts of others, and sold to the printer. One does not see 
how the matter affects very greatly Dr. Van Dam’s theory as to the nature 
of Q,. He of course also rejects the older idea that Q, is an early version 
which Shakespeare later perfected, and with it all variations of that idea, 
such as those of Messrs. Prélsz, Hubbard, and Robertson, according to which 
we are to see in Q,, not an imperfect and curtailed version of Q., but an 
imperfect version of a play which differed in important particulars from Q.. 
With due allowance for Dr. Van Dam’s orderly fairness and intelligence, in 
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both of which qualities he is conspicuous, it must be said that certain differ- 
ences in arrangement of scenes and certain differences in conceptions of 
characters are not yet fully accounted for on any other hypothesis than that 
of conscious revision in Q.. H.C. 


The Influence of Robert Garnier on Elizabethan Drama, by Alexander Mac- 

Laren Witherspoon, vi + 197 pp. Yale University Press, 1924. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s attempt to reform English tragedy on classical lines 
was resumed, possibly as a labor of love, by his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke. The full result was twelve English tragedies, partly translations, and 
these, a small group well defined by critical theory and dramatic intention, 
are studied by Dr. Witherspoon in the book whose title is printed above. 
The Countess of Pembroke chose as her model the Senecan dramatist Robert 
Garnier, and, first of all, in a chapter on the life, character, and works of 
Garnier, the author shows how un-Senecan Garnier was, since Garnier lacks 
the Senecan atmosphere, rejects both suicide and revenge, and achieves, in- 
stead of the true Senecan quality, a Christian morality, refinement and 
elegance. It was these gentle feminine qualities which caused the Countess 
of Pembroke to select his Mare Antoine for translation and to encourage 
Thomas Kyd to translate his Cornélie. The author thinks, by the way, that 
Kyd’s work was more or less an intruded performance, done for the sake of 
patronage, and that he was not genuinely a member of the group. Certain- 
ly, Daniel’s Cleopatra, written in strict conformity with the Garnier type, was 
immediately due to the Countess of Pembroke’s influence, as was his Philotas 
and Samuel Brandon’s Octavia. One is sorry that the author did not con- 
sider at greater length Samuel Daniel’s later revision of the Cleopatra which 
has some interesting connections with Shakespeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
A later group of Seneca-Garnier tragedies is made up of Fulke Greville’s 
Alaham and Mustapha, Sir William Alexander’s Monarchicke Tragedies, and 
Elizabeth Carew’s little known Tragedy of Mariam. Dr. Witherspoon thinks 
the author of the last mentioned was the younger Elizabeth Carew, who be- 
came the wife of Sir Thomas Berkeley. Dr. Witherspoon’s book, like the 
dramatic endeavor which it treats, is well rounded and complete; but one 
feels, in view of the literary and social importance of those who took part 
in the movement and in view of the fact that these tragedies had some 
popularity as closet dramas, that they must have had literary influences as 
yet undiscovered. H.C. 


The Artisan im English Literature, by Charles W. Camp, Ph.D. 170 pp. 

Columbia University Press, New York, 1924. 

The author of the above mentioned work devotes himself to the study of 
the artisan as a literary figure during the period, approximately, 1557 to 
1642. He feels that the subject has been neglected by students of literature. 
He finds that in the early period of Elizabeth’s reign there was a simple 
and hearty appreciation of the homely and stable qualities of the artisan, 
which later, as one would expect, gives way to sophistication and social 
satire. In making this kind of study of literary subject Dr. Camp is in 
some respects a pioneer, and his method of taking it up has brought about 
a good deal of necessary repetition. He considers the craftsman as a heroic 
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figure, as he appears particularly in the novels of Deloney, the ballads, and 
the comedies of Heywood; as speculator and philanthropist, where we have 
more of Deloney, various comedies and prose tales and the Lord Mayor’s 
shows; the craftsman at his work, where we have a full treatment of The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday and other kindred comedies; and, finally, the social 
aspirations of the artisan, which shows the later way of making fun of up- 
start artisans and, particularly, their wives. One is so used to the consider- 
ation of literary men and works according to their mutual influences and the 
times and circumstances of their activity that in this book one is now and 


then lost in detail. The spirit, however, is unflagging and the point of view 
is consistent. H.C. 


Die Deutsche Romantik, by Georg Mehlis. 358 pp. Published in the series 

Bibliothek der Weltgeschichte. Résl & Cie., Miinchen, 1922. 

This study by Professor Mehlis is one of the numerous works bearing 
testimony to the extraordinary and significant interest with which German 
scholars have since the war been turning toward the Romantic period. The 
book is divided into four parts: 1. Die romantische Bewegung (external 
history and characteristics of the movement); 2. Das romantische Kulturbe- 
wusstsein (attitude toward esthetics, science, history and civilization) ; 3. Die 
Philosophie der Romantik, with emphasis upon the idealism of Schelling and 
Schleiermacher; 4. Die Dichtung der Romantik (its general nature and 
some of its most typical productions). 

The work is characterized by unusual lucidity, but in its conventional 
treatment it makes no pretense of presenting anything new in fact or inter- 
pretation. It was written, apparently, neither for the novice (cf. the treat- 
ment of Karoline Schlegel, p. 56; and of Novalis, pp. 60-61) nor for the 
initiated, but for the general reader. As a whole we may call it a fairly 
successful attempt to give a 350-page working definition of German Roman- 
ticism. Praiseworthy are the appreciation of the Romantic spirit (pp. 34 
ff.), the esteem for the Kunstkritik of Romanticism (pp. 97 ff.), the empha- 
sis of posterity’s debt to Romanticism (p. 101), the characterization of art, 
in contrast to formal logic, as the instrument of Romantic philosophy (p. 
146), and the happy phrase Naturalismus des Ideclen im romantischen Zeit- 
alter (p. 180). 

On the other hand, it seems that the author makes too much of the 
friendly relations between Classicists and Romanticists, neglecting their 
antagonism. Henrik Steffens is inaccurately called a Dane (p. 57) but cor- 
rectly a Norwegian (p. 229). Something should have been said about 
Dorothea Schlegel (pp. 58 ff.). Page 70 is unfair to the Second Period of 
Romanticism. Is not wissenschaftsfeindlich (p. 115) too strong a term to 
apply to the Romantic theory of universality? The concreteness of Roman- 
ticism appears overemphasized (p. 117 ff.). Perhaps overmuch stress is laid 
upon the lack of sentimentality in Romanticism and upon its interest in the 
future rather than the past (e.g., p. 131). The sections on Schelling and 
Schleiermacher are good but unduly long and without a clear, specific de- 
termination of the exact relation of these writers’ beliefs to Romanticism. 
The author’s very high estimate of Tieck as a lyric poet seems uncritical. 
The work as a whole is somewhat too eulogistic. Compared with other post- 
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war treatments of Romanticism, it is more broadminded than Stockmann, less 
doctrinaire and more conservative than Nadler, more comprehensive in defin- 
ition than Strich and less profound and pervasive than Stefansky. 

EpWIN H. ZEYDEL. 
Indiana University 
Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rwas—A Critical Study, by E. Allison Peers. 

(Reprinted from Revue Hispanique, Vol. LVIII, 1923) 600 pp. 

The chapter on the life of Rivas presents little new material. The details 
of his active military and political career are touched on with brevity, but 
the student of literature will find all he needs for his purpose. 

Professor Peers has examined the whole of Rivas’ early work in search 
of elements characteristic of the poet in his maturity. It is interesting to 
note that he finds Romantic tendencies as early as 1806. Subjectivity begins 
to appear about 1820, and becomes marked in El Desterrado (1824). By 
the close of this decade the neo-classic tendencies had nearly disappeared. 
The long poems Paso Honroso and Florinda are studied in detail as a 
preparation for the Moro Exzpésito. Professor Peers takes a stand with 
Cafiete against other critics in giving Florinda an honorable place among the 
works of Rivas. The analysis of some five of the early plays is dictated 
more by their relation to Don Alvaro than by their positive merits. 

The longest chapter of the book is given over to the study of the Moro 
Expésito. Professor Peers finds that in the main this poem follows the pre- 
cepts of French Romanticism. The question of sources is examined at length. 
Mariana, Matos Fragoso, and Sepilveda are accepted as certain, while Hur- 
tado Velarde and Lope de Vega are held improbable. An interesting account 
is given of the influence of Ivanhoe and other works of Scott. The use of 
light and color, neglected by earlier critics, is studied in detail. To use the 
author’s words, ‘‘The picturesqueness of the Moro Expésito reminds us once 
more that Rivas, in literature as in art, was pre-eminently a painter, and of 
its pictorial characteristics none is more striking than the use of light and 
color’’ (p. 304). 

The study of Don Alvaro treats of the nature and purpose of the play, 
its execution, sources, and characterization. Professor Peers defends Rivas 
against many of the unfavorable judgments passed by Azorin in his Rivas 
y Larra. In studying the influence of Byron, Professor Peers does not agree 
with former critics in finding traces of The Corsair and Don Juan in Don 
Alvaro. He accepts as undoubted Lara, and adds a new source in Manfred. 

A noteworthy point in the discussion of the later drama, is the defence of 
the neglected El Desengaiio de wn Sueno, which Professor Peers considers 
second in merit only to Don Alvaro. 

Of the later works of Rivas, the prose sketches and the incidental verse 
are held to be of little merit, but in the Romances histéricos and the Ley- 
endas the critic finds his author at his best. 

Viewed as a whole, Professor Peers’ /book is the most important critical 
work that has yet appeared in the field of Spanish Romanticism. His re- 
searches in the periodical literature have given him an unsurpassed amount 
of material on which to draw. It is not to be expected that all of his 
critical opinions will be accepted as final, yet they display acuteness, inde- 
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pendence of judgment, conservatism, and a sympathy for the author which 
leans toward indulgence in overlooking the prosiness into which Rivas fre- 


quently fell. RaLpH E, HOvuse. 
University of Iowa 


Protestantismus und Literatur, by Herbert Schéffler. 
lischen Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
nitz, Leipzig, 1922. 

Schéffler presents a study of the development of English literature be- 
tween 1550 and 1800. His aim is to uncover the professional and class 
stratum from which the literature of the period was born. His survey of 
the first one hundred and fifty years shows that between the Reformation 

and Enlightenment no English clergyman published a ‘‘weltlich schéngeist- 
iges’’ book (belles lettres) im his own name while he was in office. The 
decorum clericale forbade it. Thus, Schéffler concludes, Milton gave up the 
plan of a church-career, not because of the general condition of the Church 
of England, as Masson argued, or on account of the subordinate position 
entailed, as Liljegren believed, but because of the decorum clericale. The 
ministry and belles lettres were mutually exclusive. 

The enlightenment changed the conception of the clergyman’s office. One 
could be a clergyman, write worldly books and give no offense. Schéffler 
discovers this professional substratum of the clerus in the new forces of the 
literature of the eightcenth century. He examines the clergy’s share in the 
new nature poetry, the revival of Spenser and Milton, the graveyard and 
night poetry, the new interest in the national past, folk-songs, Celtic poetry, 
and the new criticism. Also for Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Richardson’s 
novels Schéffler claims the clergy’s influence. They are direct descendants 
of the edifying tracts. The genetic historical predecessors of Robinson 
Crusoe are the autobiographies of struggling Puritans (Bunyan). It is im- 
portant to observe that this first ‘‘worldly’’ autobiography of a Christian 
appeared at a time when the old Calvinistic religion showed signs of break- 
ing up (Salter’s Hall). Schéffler points with the same emphasis to the 
other fact that Richardson’s first novel was written when the Enlightenment 
had the greatest influence upon the middle classes (about 1740). 

The shift of the literature stratum at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century did not involve a shift of the reading public. When the middle 
classes did not find the dogmatic literature and the edifying tracts any 
longer satisfactory, the new belles lettres, springing from the same subsoil, 
filled their want. No new reading public needed to be created. 

Schéffler has given his book the subtitle ‘‘ New ways to the English Liter- 
ature of the Eighteenth Century.’’ He does not think that his are the only 
ways. But even from his standpoint it seemed hardly necessary to prove at 
such great length that before the eighteenth century the writing of belles 
lettres was against the decorum clericale. The strict Calvinist knows no 
worlds between heaven and hell. Nor did everything which was new in the 
literature of the eighteenth century have its origin in the clergyman’s home. 
The very first members of the Royal Society showed an interest in the na- 
tional past. One might also ask how far Schéffler’s professional stratum 
accounts for the poet’s work. Does it explain James Thomson’s nature 
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poetry, when I say that he was the son of a country parson at Roxburgh? 
But Schéffler is well aware of this limitation of his study. Its merit, to 
have surveyed so successfully a section of English literature along lines laid 
down by Ernst Troeltsch, Max Weber and Levin Schiicking (GRM 1913) is 
in no way affected by it. BonNoO TAPPER. 
University of Iowa 


Letters of James Boswell. Collected and Edited by Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker. 2 vols. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 
‘*Yet what reason have you and I to arrogate to ourselves any superiority 

or peculiar excellence? Would it be allowed to us by others, upon a perusal 
of our correspondence,’’ Boswell once asked of his oldest friend. ‘‘I fear 
not,’’? he added. Yet that laconic answer to his own query does not settle 
the fate of the letters. With customary modesty, he admitted that there was 
something in him that interested ‘‘most people’’ at first sight in his favor. 
What that something was, the world can now know. Professor Tinker re- 
prints in these two volumes practically all the letters that have been read so 
long im garbled form and adds at least one hundred others hitherto unpub- 
lished. These letters, with the clear and scholarly notes appended to them, 
for the first time reveal Boswell as his friends actually knew him. A reader 
of Johnson will welcome the volumes heartily and thank the editor for his 
work, so ably and painstakingly done. 

Our first interest may lie in the scraps of conversation and the incidents, 
long familiar in the Biography, that turm up here and there. Again we 
visit Johnson in his untidy ‘‘garret up 4 pair of stairs’’ or hear the great 
man admonish the disciple to ply his book in youth. More interesting, how- 
ever, are the new lights that the letters throw on Boswell. One sees him 
**the great man ... at the late drawing room in a suit of imperial blue 
lined with rosecoloured silk, and ornamented with gold-wrought buttons.’’ 
But Boswell was not all naiveté. Vain as he was in some affairs, he showed 
in others a knack at getting what he wanted and good judgment. The 
troub'e was that his interests too often conflicted. He wished ‘‘to become 
steady and sensible’’ in conduct, but his love of pleasure could not be over- 
come; he knew that at Auchinleck both ends could be made to meet, but 
London was attractive. Above all else, he was a social being, and only in- 
cidentally a student, moral philosopher, or man of affairs. So through the 
letters we follow the busy, engaging fellow from his seventeenth to his 
fifty-fifth year. The tyranny of his ezarish father, the hostility of his step- 
mother, the coquetry of his cousin and wife-to-be, and the alluring qual- 
ities of his friends and acquaintances—all are there. 

But after all, he lived his life with Johnson. ‘‘I, think myself better 
when in his company than at any other time,’’ he remarked in early life. 
The conviction remained with him and explains fully how he was able, despite 
all the troubles, both within and beyond his own control, to carry to com- 
pletion the one great project of his life. ‘‘ Methinks, if I had this Magnum 
Opus launched, the publick has no farther claim upon me; for I have prom- 
ised no more, and I may die in peace or retire into dull obscurity.’’ 

E. N. 8. THOMPSON. 

University of Iowa 


